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rHEALT 
DEPARTMENT 


Health Notes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Never give up hope. If your friend is 
in a critical condition continue to do 
something until the end, for there is 
hope as long as there is life. A gentle- 
man told me last night about calling at 
the house of an acquaintance who kad 
been given up to die by the doctors. 
They said she might live two or three 
days. She could not retain on _ her 
stomach any form of nourishment and 
it was simply a question, the doctors 
said, of how long her constitution would 
hold out without nutrition. Our friend 
told the nurse to put four tablespoonsful 
of brandy in half a tumbler of milk, and 
to give the sick woman half a teaspvon- 
ful of this mixture every ten minutes. 
This was done, and without the use cf 
any other remedy the patient recovered 
full health. The secret of this cure lay 
in the fact that the amount of nutriment 
given at one time being only one-half a 
teaspoonful, was largely absorbed, or di- 
gested before it reached the stomach, 
therefore, the stomach had no opportu- 
nity to reject it. This illustrates the fact 
that digestion begins in the mouth and 
throat. 





A trained nurse who once attended the 
writer, received a hurried call to his 
brother’s house, 100 miles distant; the 
eall announcing that the brother was on 
his death bed, the doctors having aband- 
oned hope. When the nurse reached his 
brother’s home he quickly decided that 
the sick man needed a sweat. The pa- 
tient not being able to sit upright to 
take the sweat the nurse took the sweat 
with the sick man, holding him in his 
arms over a tub of hot water with his 
feet in the hot water, the bodies both 
being wrapped in heavy blankets and en- 
veloped in steam. In a few moments tke 
temperature and pulse of the sick man 
had declined and on his removal from 
the sweating process he sank into a 
profound sleep, and from that moment 
was on the road to recovery. 


Do not give up hope if your friend has 
fallen into the water and is apparently 
drowned. There are numerous instances 
recorded where, after the patient has 
been worked over for several hours life 
has been restored where the patient was 
apparently dead. The same may be said 
of persons struck by lightning. By work- 
ing over them constantly for hours they 
are brought back to consciousness and 
life. Therefore, whether the case is one 
of drowning or lightning stroke the body 
should be kept warm, and active rub- 
bing of the limbs should be continued, 
always rubbing upward in the attempt 
to force the blood back to the heart from 
the legs and arms. Then in addition the 
natural motion of the tongue moving up 
and down and in and out should be kept 
up for hours at the same time that the 
rubbing is continued, and the warm ap- 
plications applied. P 


Common salt, snuffed up the nose in 
doses of four grains, has been reported 
by Dr. George Leslie to have have re- 
markable effects upon the nerves of the 
face. In thirty or forty cases of tooth- 
ache, facial and other neuralgia, the pain 
disappeared almost instantly, and only 
two cases failed to yield to the treat- 
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Nervous headache.—Apply a _ sponge 
soaked in hot water on the back of the 
neck and behind the ears. If the relief 
is not immediate repeat the application. 
In cases of neuralgia headache wear a 
capcine plaster between the shoulder 
blades for several days and take a Lady 
Webster pill every other night until re- 
lieved. 


| 





Burns.—Apply a mixture of castor oil 
and the whites of eggs. Break the eggs 
into a bowl and gradually pour in 
enough castor oil while the eggs are 
being beaten to make a thick creamy 
paste. Apply to the burn with a feather. 
Repeat the applications often enough to 
prevent the paste becoming dry or 


sticky. It is best to abstain from any 
dressings, leaving the surface uncov- 
ered. 





Chapped Hands.—An excellent glycer- 
ine ointment for chapped hands is made 
by melting with a gentle heat two 
ounces of sweet oil of almonds, half an 
ounce of spermaceti and one dram of 
white wax. When melted, remove from 
the stove and add an ounce of glycerine 
and stir until the mixture is cold. The 
ointment can be scented with any per- 
fume to suit the fancy. Keep it in wide 
necked bottles. 





Remedy for Hay Fever.—‘Medical 
Talk” says that the common pasture 
weed known as mullen is a remedy for 


hay fever; that is, it will relieve the 
serious symptoms of hay fever if the 
leaves are died, thoroughly pulverized 


and smoked in a common clay pipe. If 
the smoke is inhaled and blown out 
tfhrough the nose, the effect will be in- 
creased. This remedy is also helpful in 
cases of Asthma. 





A Good Summer Medicine.—Take the 
juice of two lemons, and one ounce each 
of flowers of sulphur and cream of tar- 
tar. Put these ingredients into a jug, 
and pour into it a quart of boiling water, 
stirring thoroughly as you do so. When 
cold it is ready for use. The dose for 
an adult is a wineglassful half-an-hour 


week. For a child half 
enough. This medicine clears the blood, 
prevents those unsightly pimples which 
are such a trial to many people at this 
time of year.—‘‘McCall’s Magazine.” 





There are no pure lives without pure 
hearts. 

The richest promises are for the poor- 
est people. 

Don’t <rim your lamp so zealously as 
to extinguish it. 

Character is the best commercial as- 
set in the world. 

The world needs a pure-thcught crus- 
ade more than one for pure food. 

A great many are living in hopes there 
will be n> collection in heaven. 

The more personal you make your 
preaching the plainer it will be. 

The wisest sympathy will not sing our 
dirge with us, but strikes a note of God’s 
anthem in harmony with ours, —Ram’s 
Horn.” 





An ingenious clerk in a well-known 
Philadelphia seed store said flowers of 
sulphur mixed with the same amount 
of air-slaked lime might be blown in 
the faces of grape thrips, and they would 
sneeze to death. They will! They will! 
I’ve tried it, and they will. Higgaion, 
Selah!—‘‘Meehan’s Monthly.” 
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But what avail the plow or sail 


before breakfast every morning for a | hatchers, 
the dose is} 


A Day at Home. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by B. F. 
M. Sours. 
A day at home from the noisy mill 
Is a calm, a rest for me; 
There are things to do, there are hearts to 
cheer, 
There is opportunity. 





And the fingers nimble to make or mend 
Will find a full day here,— 

’Tis a broken chair,—or a galling care,— 
It is mine to mend or cheer. 


There are little things that must spread 
their wings 
And depart ere the evening falls; 
There is many a call to be answered ere 
The morrow’s whistle calls. 


’Tis a balm to me, to be just set free 
To do the things I will; 

To help the home in the hours of rest, 
By humble dint and skill. 





The following gives a fairly correct 
idea of the distribution of wealth in this 
country: 

Wealthy classes, (Property of $50,000 
and over), No. in class, 15,500; amount 
of wealth, $52,000,000,000; average, $335,- 
500. 

Well-to-do classes, (Property of $50,000 
to $5,000), No. in class, 1,937,700; amount 
of wealth, $33,000,000,000; average, 17,000. 
Middle classes, (Property of $5,000 to 
$500), No. in class, 6,773,400; amount of 
wealth, $12,500,000,000; average, $1,850. 
Poorer classes, (Property under $500), 
No. in class, 6,773,400; amount of wealth, 
$2,500,000,000; average, $370. 

Totals, No. in class, 15,500,000; amount 
of wealth, $100,000,000,000; average, $6,450. 
According to this table, 52 per cent. of 
the wealth of the country is owned by 
1 per cent. of the population.—Ainslee’s 
Magazine. 





The wanton destruction of birds is 
something that should be of especial in- 
terest to all your readers. A neighbor 
tells me that a few years ago he was 
building a house, six or seven miles out 
of Rochester, and one week a party of 
two or three came out from Rochester, 
| boarded at the same house and daily 
| went out “gunning.” Each night they 
would come with game bags filled more 
|or less with robins, woodpeckers, nut- 
thrushes, catbirds, meadow- 
larks and others of our well known song 
| and insect eating friends. This party 
| was not composed of boys, but men. The 
sooner you and I do all we can to stop 
pockets and bags being filled with this 
kind of ‘“‘game,”’ the better it will be for 
us and those who follow.—E. H. Burson. 





President Loubet of France made a 
flying visit to his mother at her farm 
near Dauphney recently and found the 
old lady kneading dough for the family 
baking. ‘Mother,’ said he, “‘you are 
getting too old for that work. Sit down 
here and talk to me.” He then took 
off his coat, rolled up his sleeves and un- 
dertook the job himself. He was still 
busy at it when a messenger arrived from 
Paris with some important papers. The 
dandified Parisian was more than as- 
tonished at the sight, but the president 





One day in early spring, the apple 
| trees in Farmer Jones’s orchard were 
| talking across the fence to those in Far- 
mer Brown’s orchard, says Farm Jour- 
|nal. 

| “TI wonder,” said one old tree with a 
| very bushy head, “if anything will be 
done for us this year. I have been try- 
ing for a long time to bear a good crop 
of fruit, but I have to spend so much of 


| 


| my time and strength hunting for food 


that I am only able to mature a few poor, 
little, knotty apples each year. And 
every year the soil gets harder and 
poorer and my branches become worse 
tangled and the insects and fungi are 
more numerous. I don’t know what my 
owner is thinking of. I have been doing 
my best, but I am about worn out. Ail I 
get from him is abuse, but he seems to 
expect big crops from me.” 

“Well,” answered a tree from Farmer 
Brown’s side of the fence, “I have no 
complaint to make. I am well-fed, well- 
pruned and well-sprayed. I do my best, 
too, and my owner doesn’t complain. I 
did hear him say, though, that it would 
be easier to protect me if you were not 
so close.’”’ 

“T suppose that’s true, but I can’t help 
it,’’ said the first tree bitterly. 

“No, of course not,’’ was the reply. 
‘He said: you would be a good tree if you 
had a chance.” 

“Yes. I am just like lots of trees and 
people, but that is the first good thing 
I have heard said about me for a long 
time.” 

So all summer long the old tree did its 
best to make a crop of fruit, that it 
might prove to its owner that it could be 
of some use. But the drought and the 
bugs and the rots were too much for it, 
and when autumn came there was only 
one apple to show for the season’s work. 


In his baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduates of Columbia university last 
Sunday, Bishop Burgess of Long Island 
said among other interesting things: 
“Nothing offends me more than the way 
the word ‘success’ has been used in cur 
American vocabulary. The modern un- 
derstanding is that the successful man 
is the man with the large bank account, 
no matter by what trick or fraud ob- 
tained. To secure this golden prize men 
are giving up their home pleasures, over- 
taxing their brains, and sowing the first 
seeds of insanity. They never dream 
that, after all, they are but base slaves. 
The successful man is the man who 
sees others growing rich without envy 
or bitterness.”’ 





Don’t put butter in the 
with the wrappings on. 





refrigerator 





Jenks—Haven’t you and that neighbor- 
ing farmer settled your differences yet? 

Farmer Akers—No, but our lawyers 
have settled. 

Jenks—Settled? How? 

Farmer Akers—On our farms. 





“T think you were telling of a tornado 





finished his kneading before attending 
to the official matter. 





Women can make a little knowledge go 
so far that it will never come back again. 

It takes just as long to find out what 
you don’t know about women as what 
you do know. 

If they only knew it, the people who 
pride themselves on employing no tact 
simply employ bad manners. 

A man’s ideas on reform in_ politics | 
from day to day are very much biased | 
by what kind of breakfast he had.—New | 





Or land or life, if freedom fail? 
—Emersvun. 





ment. 


York Press. } 


that struck your Kansas farm. Did it do 


|much damage?” 


“Well, it lifted everything off the place 
except the mortgage, mister.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


The illustrations on pages 10 and 11 
were engraved from photographs taken 
by the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
from scenes about Rochester, N. Y. 





| These views are published through tle 


courtesy of Home & Flowers, Spring- 
field, O. Rochester, N. Y. is famous for 
its beautiful parks and attractive 
avenues and residences. 




























’Sketo Bites. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by A. M. 
Johnson. 


As I listen to the singing of the 
whippoorwill, : 

While the troublesome mosquito is sending 
in his bill, 

My thoughts go back to childhood when 
we boys would ‘‘make a sneak,” 

And go and fish for bullheads along the 
Honey creek; 

And as we sat there fishing upon those 
summer nights. 

We'd seldom catch a bullhead, but we’d 
get such lots of bites. 

eet 


Fruit Growing in Pennsylvania. 


lonely 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


In central Pennsylvania a mile west cf 
the river Susquehanna, stretches a val- 
ley from east to west, skirted on the 
north and south sides by high mountain 
ridges which project from the Appalach- 
ian system: Here is a belt of limestone 
soil which for regular annual productive- 
ness in growing ail crops suitable for this 
climate and latitude, compares favorably 
with any part of our country. The peo- 
ple who emigrated to this locality 150 
years ago were principally of German ex- 
traction. The fundamental proclivities 
of that hardy, thrifty and _ intelligent 
race are manifest to-day in their lives 
and works as farmers, merchants and 
professional men. If the owner of 
Green’s Fruit Grower came into this val- 
ley of the Middle Creek and made a tour 
of our highways along which stretch 
for miles farms of the finest kind, whose 
fields groan with the abundant yields of 
a well favored and highly cultivated na- 
ture, he perhaps would make 
mind that the Pennsylvania Germans 
know a good thing when they see it. 

For years fruit growing has been one 
of the leading rural industries and I have 
seen orchards here bearing thousands of 
bushels of peaches which could not, I am 
confident, have been beaten for quality 


and yield per acre anywhere this side cf | 


the Rocky mountains. 


Michigan or elsewhere. This is amply 


attested by annual visitations of puyers | | 
coming from the east, west and south to | 


get the fruit for shipment to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pittsburg. 

More wheat and corn are grown here 
than other crops, but recent years have 
led, under that modern system of educa- 
tion, competition and rivalry in all things 
agricultural (for which Green’s 
Grower stands as an isolated champion 
so far as the fruit business goes) to a 
high development of the peach and apple 
industry. 

Annually in the early spring several 
carloads of nursery trees are shipped in- 
to this locality and our low and high 
lands are becoming dotted with apple and 
peach trees. Here are grown Fallawater, 
Pippin of many varieties, York Imperial, 
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Apples grow here |; 
quite as well as in New York, Maryland, | 


Fruit | 
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Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm. 





It is July 5th. Lots of strawberries 
are ripe, but 50 per cent of the pickers 
are nursing head-aches, or some other 
trouble contracted on the 4th. 

The telephone in our office here is a 
great help to business. I have made 
several sales this morning over the 
wires, and have just sent a load to the 
station for a town twenty-five miles dis- 
tant in response to a call. 

A big patch of Corsican and Jessie 

which has given two fair crops this sea- 
son is yielding well this season. We 
have about decided to leave it for a 
fourth crop. Who ever heard of such a 
thing in strawberry raising? 14,000 quarts 
of strawberries picked to date I see, and 
by to-night the number will have in- 
creased to perhaps 500 more. 
| The Red Cross currants are ripening 
well and we have just had a telephone 
order for some. We expect to pick sev- 
eral thousand quarts next week, and as 
the price of strawberries has been, and 
is now, higher than usual, the currants 
should sell readily. But judging from 
the somewhat slow sale of the currant 
crop, compared with strawberries, many 
have yet to learn what a good canning 
fruit the currant is. No fruit retains 
its natural flavor when canned as does 
the currant. 

Senator Dunlap strawberry impresses 
me very favorably this season, and as 
our plantings were light in the spring 
we have just refitted a piece of land al- 
ready sown to cowpease—plowed fur- 
rows with one horse 3 1-2 feet apart, and 
| transferred thereto several thousand 
clumps of strong plants from the fruit- 
ing rows. Usually we have had good 
success with this summer strawberry 
planting. 

And now it rains again. -No more 
strawberry picking can be done to-day; 
some berries will spoil by Monday but 
plants and trees will grow luxuriously. 


few days. 


plants or 
crowns safe. 
and hoes have done their 
waste and 


the entire length of the rows. 
learn how to manage late spring 
perience, having lost many 
quick after planting when 
was not reduced. I always 


or two leaves to the plant.—E. H. B. 


rabbits. 
reasonable shipping distance has 
for sale please write me at once. 


oO 
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There are two kinds of berry pickers? 
Yes, six or seven kinds. There are the 
good old stand-bys; the anxious begin- 
ners or freshmen; those who don’t care 
unless the berries are very thick, and the 
weather is just right; the ‘want to go 
afishing”’ lot, not forgetting the cunning 
kind who find it so convenient to do 
“washing” and to go “a visiting’ on the 
days when the weedy patch (for we have 
some weedy patches) or the number 2 
patches are to be picked over. Berry- 
picking is hard work undoubtedly and it 
is fortunate that a certain percentage of 
the pickers can always be depended upon 
no matter what the weather, whether 
cool, and a most unpleasant wind blow- 
ing, or a sultry 90 degree in the shade 
day. The 50 to 100 quarts per day picked 
by each of these is a guarantee that our 
patrons will have some berries on the 
morrow, while we don’t guarantee any- 
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Vandevere, Baldwin, Cayuga Red Streak, 
with many summer as well as the winter 
varieties of apples, which would giadden 
the heart of Mr. Green if he beheld 
them, both as to size and quantity. 
For some reason Ben Davis is little 
known here. We planted some this 
spring to see how they will do. I would 
place our old fashioned Pound apples, | 
Baldwin, Pippin, Twenty Ounce, Rome | 
Beauty and York Imperials against any- | 
thing in that line grown anywhere in 
Pensylvania or New York for produc- | 
tiveness, size and quality. It is not many | 
‘ years since Green’s Fruit Grower has} 

had a foot hold through here, but it is | 


now gaining a good circulation and I am 
satisfied that its teachings and special | 
enthusiasm in the fruit business have} 
aided all who read it. Other excellent | 
journals like the ‘“‘American Agricultur- | 
ist’’ and ‘Rural New Yorker” circulate | 
here; bui Green’s Fruit Grower easily 
leads the procession in this special line 
of education. Under the impulse of | 
modern knowledge our farmers have 
learned in the past decade to spray and 
fertilize their orchards. Those who don’t | 


have no fruit as the results last year 
clearly indicated. | 

My father owned an orchard started 
by his grandfather 75 years ago. We 


have not plowed it since 1883. It has a 
heavy sod which is pastured at suitable | 
periods by a herd of twenty-two cows. | 
Ancient specimens of the varieties named | 
above annually bring us fruit in abun- | 


dance. In 1898 we set out a new orchard 
of 200 trees, planting 100 Baldwins | 
straight. Our old orchard contains 200 


trees and we have introduced in it with- 
in twenty years many of the later kinds 
of apples as old trees played out. I am 
thinking of starting a pear orchard, 
something which will have commercial 
value.—William K. Miller, Salem, Pa 





“T’se opposed, sah, to allow’ de sisteren 
de ballot. Don’t dey already suppoht an’ | 
corroborate de church? An’ is dey gwine | 
to do any moh afteh we exonerates ’em?”’ | 

The motion was lost.—Judge. | 


|signs of blight fungus or injurious in- 


|times as showers followed the spraying 


Our Spraying outfit (built for us last, 


year) pleases us well. It consists of a | 
100 gallon tank furnished with an Em- | 
pire King pump mounted on a two-| 


wheel carriage. The wheels are light 
but strong, with four inch tires and fifty- 
two inches in height. The axle is 


arched sixteen inches so as to bring plat- 
form forty-two inches above the zround. | 
This height was sought so as to give 


opportunity to spray one year trees, 
fruiting rows of raspberries, currants, 
etc., without injury. Two horses are 


used, one walking on each side of the| 
row. The distance between wheels is 
fifty-four inches from center to center. 
The turns are made at ends of blocks 
without any noticeable injury which | 
would be impossible with a common 
four-wheel wagon carriage. The spray- | 


|er for the field work (which is in addi- 


tion to the orchard spraying arrange- | 
ment) is adjusted for rows of any width 
from 21-2 to 4 feet apart, and has a 
guide pipe carrying the sprayers «these 
are three nozzles which throw a dense 
spray) which which can be lowered for 
strawberries, potatoes, etc. We select 
a quiet team and a careful man or boy 
to drive, and a boy or man to pump, and 
this comprises the force necessary to go 
over many acres of nursery stock in a 
day. All newly planted stocks, one 
year trees, strawberry plants, raspber- 
ries and other things are gone over if 


sect are seen, and in instances as a pre- 
ventative before any trouble is seen. 
This season, ewing to the many showers, 
some blocks have been sprayed several 


before the spray had its desired effect. 
When planting strawberry plants, (ex- 
cept potted plants), we reduce the foli- 
age, calculating to cut away two-thirds 
or more of the leaves. Plants look sick 
for a day or two after this, but nothing 
like as bad as they do in instances of 
heavily foliaged plants not so treated. 
Yes, a newly set patch looks hard for a 











thing from the other class of pickers, ard 
yet seemingly all helps, when the acreage 
is more than can be gone over in one 


day. But sometimes we think that about 
50 per cent. of the gang should be 
dropped out, considering carrying too 


and fro, the extra care necessary in the 
patch owing to sitting around on the 
fruiting row, bruising the berries, etc. It 
is not always the little folks that cause 
the trouble by any means. We_ could 
pick out two or three quite little chaps 
that must be classed in with the No. 1, 
while some who stand 5 feet 8 or 10 in 
their shoes oftentimes could well be 
rated with the lower grade of pickers. 
We expect to get several kinds of pickers 
and we get them; we would get them 
just the same if not expected. Now and 
then one drops out because correction is 
grievous; now and then we are compelled 
to drop one out for various reasons, but 
on the whole we get along, wading 
through or over the little difficulties and 
with rare exceptions harvest the crops 
in due season.—For Green’s Fruit Grower 
by E. H. B. 





Seedless Apples. 


A writer in the Cole Camp, Mo., Courier 
informs us that W. F. -Jackson, pro- 
prietor of the Smithton Nursery, has 
originated what is called the seedless 
apple. He has thousands of young trees 
in nursery rows, and expects to make a 
fortune from them. His idea is not to 
sell the trees, but the cuttings from them 
for grafts to be used by other nursery- 
men. He has guarded the secret of this 
apple until now. It originated from a 
seedling tree growing in Virginia which 
lived for 25 years, but died last summer. 
He is the only man in the United States 
having this kind of tree. The apples 
have no seeds in them, and the trees do 
not bloom; but the apples form from a 
furze that comes out where the bloom 
should be. They are fine healthy looking 


The writer is desirous of procuring 
a well bred Spaniel puppy for hunting 
If any reader residing within 
such 
Ad- 
dress, E. H. Burson, Sup’t., Clifton, N. Y. 


Mr. Green looked over our 
field a few days aftef setting and came 
to the conclusion that few would grow. 
But he did not minutely examine the 
he would have found the 
Since then the cultivators 
work, hen 
potash has been scattered, 
copious showers have fallen, and myrids 
of new bright green leaves have shown 
I did not 
set- 
ting of strawberry plants except by ex- 
thousands 
of plants when hot, dry weather followed 
the foliage 
advise 
planters to never leave more than one 


| 


A Beggar. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mabe] 
Cornelia Matson. 


Give me your crown of loveliness, 
Oh, queenly rose, 

That all may bow before my shrine 

As they do ever bow at thine. 


Give me your wealth of shining gold, 
Oh, buttercup, 

That want and care may nevermore 

Show their grim faces at my door. 


Give me your robes of purity 

Oh, lily fair, 
That through this world of sin and blight 
My soul may walk in spotless white. 


Pitless Peaches. 








A horticultural achievement of the 
near future is likely to be the pitless 
peach—a novelty which is sure to be 
popular enough to secure for its origina- 
tor a large fortune. Nor is it the ex- 
pectation of this desirable fruit to be 
regarded as remote, inasmuch as_ the 
stoneless plum is already an accom- 
plished fact, having been recently 
evolved, says the Philadelphia Evening 
Post. 

“Though the plum-pit has been elim- 
inated in the new variety, the kernel, 
oddly enough, still remains. Perhaps 
it may be ‘bred out’ eventually. Mean- 
while some work remains to be done 
in increasing the size and improving the 
Shape and quality of the ‘stoneless 
prune’ before it can be of commercial 
value. This, however, is a matter of 
careful selection and propagation. 





Don’t use butter for frying purposes. 
It decomposes and is unwholesome. 

Don’t keep custards in the cellar in an 
open vessel. They are liable to become 
poisonous, 

Don’t pour boiling water over china 
packed in a pan. It will crack by the 
sudden contraction and expansion. 

Don’t moisten your food with the idea 
of saving your teeth. It spoils the teeth 
and you will soon lose them. 

Don’t use steel knives for cutting fish, 
oysters, sweetbreads, or brains. The 
steel blackens and gives an unpleasant 
flavor. 

Don’t scrub your refrigerator with 
warm water. When necessary, sponge it 
out quickly with two ounces of formalde- 
hyde in two parts of cold water. 

Don’t put tablecloths and napkins that 
are fruit-stained into hot soapsuds; it 
sets or fixes the stains. Remove the 
stains first with dilute oxalic acid, wash- 
ing quickly in clear water.—Mrs. S._ T. 
Rorer, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 

We notice that in modern’ orchards 
there is a great tendency to head the 
apple trees low. This is certainly a 
great advantage over the old way, where 
the tree tops were put up as high as pos- 
sible, necessitating long ladders in har- 
vesting and making it impossible to get 
at some of the fruit. Such trees, where 
still existing, offer obstacles to both the 
-harvester and the sprayer. In the lat- 
ter operation a low-headed tree is more 
thoroughly treated than a high-headed 
tree can be. The tops can be low and yet 
enough room can be left under the lower 
branches to do the ordinary work that 
the trees require in the way of cultiva- 
tion. This means should be sought. We 
must do much of our work with horses 
and therefore the lower branches should 
not be allowed to lie upon the ground, as 
we have seen them in some orchards.— 
Farmer’s Review. 








There are people who have a notion 
that fowls do not need any care, or any 
protection, or any comfort; but that is 
a mistake. 

New York must have strawberries at 
Christmas, spring lamb in February and 
the thick rich cream of the summer sea- 
son all the year around. It has_ the 
money to pay for its luxuries out of sea- 
son and must have them. 

Make your horse feel by your kindness 
that you are his friend; do not let him 
regard you as an enemy. The horse is 
an intelligent animal, and it is surprising 
what he can be taught by kindness. 

In order to proceed intelligently in ef- 
forts toward the destruction of weeds it 
is advisable to study their habits of 
growth, modes of propagation and dis- 
tribution, and duration of their exist- 
ence. 

The hen that stands around with one 
foot up in her feathers, and head under 


wing, will not prove profitable. The 
busy, hustling hen is the layer every 
time. She keeps her blood warm and 


will not freeze her comb because she 
keeps in motion all the time. 

Depth in the hindquarters, a large bar- 
rel, a long, broad and deep udder, which 


\is not fleshy, large milk veins, light quar- 


ters, a steep upward pitch at the crops, a 
fine and mellow skin, head medium to 
fine, neck rather long and fine, shoulders 
smooth and sloping, etc., are some of the 
characteristics of a good dairy cow. 





apples. 
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GREEN’S ERUIT GROWER 





AND HOME COMPANION. 











The Age of Steal. 





Tritt for Green's Fruit Grower by E. 
alana P. Dickerman. 


We ‘find, pursuing history’s pages, 


Old Earth has passed through many ages: 


The stone, the iron, bronze and golden— 
Oh! long ago when times were olden, 
Ab! ’twas a haughty age, and grim, 
When all the world was in the swim. 


still, people rush at old time paces, 

And throng the seaside bathing places; 

They watch for wealth, take bribes and 
boodle, 

And much discredit Yankee Doodle, 

Since sharks are swimming overland, 

One might suppose a flood at hand. 


Cashiers to Canada are shying 
With bank assets, and coat-tails flying; 
Since speeding steeds they bet their cash 


on, 
They loot the banks to keep in fashion. 
Oh! why will fashion’s devotees 
So long for wealth and languid ease? 


It is the age for dynamiters, 

For gold brick peddlers, 
writers; 

And wondrous schemes for making money, 

And making hay when days are sunny. 

Now, burglars bold can get wealth share 

In palace of the millionaire. 


forged check 
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Apples. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
While traveling through one of our best 
fruit counties, Niagara, yesterday we 
noticed that many of the orchards were 
heavily laden with fruit, especially 
apples. Where the apple trees have been 
sprayed and the orchards kept up under 
good cultivation we find trees heavily 
laden with fine fruit, especially Baldwin. 
We understand that there is also a good 
crop of King, Greening and other leading 
sorts, but where orchards have not been 
sprayed and cared for we find the fruit 
small and considerably injured by cod- 
ling moth. It seems too bad that some 
of our fruit growers cannot realize that 
the most profitable acre of land on their 
farm is that devoted to the apple or- 
chard. Many of these fruit growers in 
Niagara county started with a heavy 
mortgage on the farm, have, during the 
last two or three years, paid off this 
mortgage, added to the farm and are to- 
day living in comfortable circumstances 
all of which is from the product of their 
orchard. There are many run down 
farms in Western New York, and other 
states, that are especially adapted for 
the growing of apples that can be planted 
at a small cost and wili, in a few years, 
be a source of profitable revenue. If you 
have no apples on your farm our advice 
is to select the most desirable location 
for an orchard and plant it, and thus 
reap the profit received by others. As 
we arrived nearer the borders of Lake 
Ontario we found large peach orchards, 
all heavily laden with fruit that will in 
a few weeks be harvested, supplying 
many of those living in cities miles away 
with this luxurious fruit. Cherries seem 
to have been one of the most neglected 
fruits in western New York,although one 
of the most profitable fruits to grow. 
We have in mind a grower who has sev- 
eral acres devoted to cherries, the en- 
tire product of which was sold to a can- 
ner at seven and a half cents per pound. 
Just imagine this cherry orchard of a 
thousand trees, five years old producing 
on the average of forty pounds of fruit 
to the tree, which was disposed of at 
the price mentioned. What is there that 
brings the returns on the same amount 
of land. As years roll on this orchard 
will continue to increase in productive- 
ness as the cherry is a long lived tree. 
The best varieties of sour cherries to 
plant would be Montmorency, LFEarly 
Richmond and Dyehouse. Strawberries 
like other small fruits have been very 
profitable this season and to all our 
readers we would advise them, if not 
already started, to start this fall or the 
coming spring by planting at least a 
few of these fruits.—F. W. W., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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Announcement. 








We announce to the readers of Garden 
and Farm that we have sold that publi- 
cation to the proprietor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. We hesitate to part with such 
a splendid array of friends as are the 
subscribers to Garden and Farm, as well 
as the subscribers to The American Girl, 
which publication was merged into Gar- 
den and Farm several months ago. 'The 
publication into which Garden and Farm 
is to be merged, is a most excellent 
medium of highest character. Knowing 
the excellent character of Green’s Fruit 
Grower and that it occupies a field simi- 
lar to that of Garden and Farm, we con- 
sider our subscribers fortunate to fall 
into such good company. All subscrip- 
tion arrearages due from subscribers to 
Garden and Farm or The American Girl 
should be paid to Green’s Fruit Grower 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


The American Farmer Co., 


Jessie Strawberry Plants $2 Each 





A. M. Cox, of Sacramento, Cal., says 
that the beginning of the strawberry in- 
dustry at Florin dates back to the year 
1858, at which time George Rich imported 
plants of the Triumph de Gand variety, 
says the California Fruit Grower. This 
was said to be the first appearance of 
that berry in that section. Two years 
later Mr. Rich had four acres of bearing 
plants and marketed a heavy crop at 
from 18 to 20 cents per pound, realizing 
a handsome profit. This profitable crop 
induced others to go into the business 
and in a few years the patches were very 
numerous. In 1866 one man sold from 
one and one-half acres $1,200 worth of 
strawberries, netting him $820. So many 
went into the business then that in a 
few years the market was glutted and 
many went out of the business. 

Many of the fruit growers maintained 
small patches but did not raise any con- 
siderable amount, but in the year 1888 
Thomas Taylor introduced the Jessie 
strawberry, importing it from Wisconsin. 
He pid $2.00 apiece for six plants, de- 
ciding; to make a business of raising 
strawberries and a few years later he 
and his brother were the owners of sev- 
eral acres of this variety and were mak- 
ing money. The growing of strawberries 
has since continued to increase and by 
the application of practical methods of 
cultivating and handling them it has 
come to be one of the great crops of that 
section. 


Pear Blight Resisted. 


The following interesting paragraph is 
from the Weekly Tulare’ Register: 
Thomas Thompson, who has a. little 
place in the outskirts of Tulare, had a 
pear orchard of thirty-five trees or 
more that was early attacked with the 
dreaded blight. Mr. Thompson did not 
know what to do to defend his trees, 
but unlike many others, he thought that 
he must do something and not surrender 
without striking a blow, so he went into 
the orchard and cut out the infected 
limbs as soon as he detected the infec- 
tion, cutting away below the blight and 
squirting a bit of coal oil from a common 
oiler on the freshly cut stub of limb. 
The result is that he has the best 
promise of a crop in the neighborhood 
and not a sign of the blight at this time 
ig to be seen anywhere in the orchard. 











To Remove Fruit Stains From 
Children’s Garments. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
BK. J. 

For grass stains wash the garments 
with alcohol as quick as possible since 
an old stain is hard to remove. Wash 
fresh ink stains in cold water first so as 
to remove as much of the ink as possible, 
then wash in lemon juice and soft water 
and lay in the sun to dry. To remove 
tar or wheel grease rub lard thoroughly 
in the spot and let it lie until the tar is 
loosened before it is put in the suds, then 
wash the spots until clean. Never put 
soap directly upon ginghams; if it is 
necessary to wash them make a_ nice 
soft suds of rain water and Gold Dust 
washing powder and if it is feared they 
will fade soak them in salt-water half 
an hour, then wash them in thin starch 
water. Always hang them on the wrceng 
side to dry. 
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“The carpenter goes to the  barber’s 
to have his hair shingled, and the bar- 
ber’s boy goes to the carpenter for shav- 
ings. Funny, isn’t it?’—Boston Tran- 
script. 








Queen—‘‘Beef is still rising?” 

De Fonte—‘“‘Yes; soon a_ porterhouse 
will cost ag much as a dweling house.’’— 
Chicago ‘News.” 





Layaround Lucas—‘‘Wot wud youse do 
if your wuz rich?’ 

Tired Timothy—‘“I’d buy a seat in th’ 
United States senate an’ I wudn’t do 
nuthin’ but set in it.”—Ohio State Jour- 
nal. . 





The Maid—“Do you think it’s unlucky 
to get married on a Friday?’ The bach- 
elor—‘‘Of course. Why should Friday be 
an exception ?’’—Tid-Bits. 





A Parthian shot—He (after a quarrel, 
bitterly)—“I was a fool when I married 
you.” She (quietly, about to leave the 
room)—‘‘Yes; but I thought you would 
improve.’’—Punch. 





Back issues of Green’s Fruit Grower 
for sale, 10 copies postpaid for 10 cents. 
These are the former style, large pages. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 





No truth can be ewmpressed by the 








J. N. Garver, Mer. 





torgue alone. 


FOR LIFE 


Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


All the crude rubber that comes to the markets of the world to- 
day is gathered from wild rubber trees scattered here and there 
through the tropical forests. The ignorant and improvident natives 
who gather it today almost invariably tap to death the tree which 
brings them their golden harvest, hence the price of crude rubber 
has doubled in ten years, and the question of the world’s supply of 
rubber for the future becomes of vast moment. 

The reproduction of these rubber trees in their own soil and 
climate is just as simple and just as sure as the growing of maple 
trees in our own, and the scientific, commercial orcharding of rubber 
is the newest and most profitable development in the world’s 
progress. 


We are changing the production of Crude Rubber from the prim- 
itive and destructive method heretofore employed, to the most 
scientific and economic plan Known to modern forestry. No 
industry ever underwent so radical a development as we are now 
engaged in without making immensely wealthy those who ac- 
complished the change. 


































































We have 6,175 acres of land in the State of Chiapas, the most 
fertile soil in Mexico, and we are developing this land into a com- 
mercial rubber orchard under the most successful conditions and 
plans known to scientific forestry. We are selling shares in this 
plantation, each representing an undivided interest equivalent to 
an acre of land. These shares are paid for in small instalments of 
from $2 to $5 per month as the work of development progresses. 

We plant 600 trees to the acre, and “‘ tap to death ” 400 of them, 
leaving at maturity 200 trees to the acre. The product 
from the 400 provides dividends enough during the term 
of payment to pay your money nearly all back 
The 200 trees remaining will then each produce 
at least 2 pounds of rubber every year which, at 
60 cents net, means from five acres, or 1,000 trees, 
$1,200 each year for more than a lifetime. These 
figures are based upon results now being obtained 
in rubber production, and they are proved by the 
Government reports of the United States and 
Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in 
the world. 2 
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shares and this money can only be drawn out upon evidence that 
the property is being developed as agreed with you. You are 
fully protected against lossin case of lapse of payments, or in 
case of death. You are granted a suspension of payments for go 
days, at any time you wish. We agree to loan you money on 
your shares. In fact, if there is any safeguard you desire you have 
only to ask for it. 
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If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid 
for in small monthly instalments, will bring you an average return 
of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING 
TIIE PERIOD OF PAYMENT, and will then bring you $100 A 
MONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME, we could not keep 
you out. Let us prove it to you; let us answer your questions; 
we like them. We already have hundreds of shareholders scat- 
tered through 20 States, who have investigated and invested. We 
would like to send you the list of them. Doubtless some of them 
are known to you. Our literature explains our plan fully and con- 
cisely, and proves every statement. It will be sent to you immed- 
iately on request. 
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Our Shares are selling at $12 above right now, and are selle 
ing fast Only a few hundred a the present series. 
When these are sold the price advances $12 more per share. 
This means quick action. 


MUTUAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTION CO. 


93 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 








So I've learned a valued lesson that to you More Books and Papers Needed. 
B vould teach, “ 
Don wei that you find be-| we. were in a farm house not long 
An’ if you've money jes’ enough to pay for | since where the supply of reading mat- 
beer it’s plain y . Ss. 
You’re = Hat, ccs by buildin’ up a likin’ Sener, small, says 8. 8. Briggs in 
fer champagne! Jabs. nly one paper was taken, that 
You'll find your Uncle Hiram’s right, as | the local one. There were about a dozen 
on through life you go, | books all told—an annual from a city 
a a oe et See make | catalogue house, a couple of books which 
But the first class, though they’re plod-| treated of the religious belief which pre- 
ders, pass the ones who've forged in| yailed in the home, a four dollar fake 
haste, ic 
With a hundred dollar income and a thou-| (a relic of some smooth tongued book 
sand dollar taste. agent), a patent office report or two and 
—Rural World. |a Bible. There were in this home half 
Oo a dozen bright boys and girls, and all 
Notes on Fruit Culture. the chance they had to find out about 
the great and good world in which they 
lived was what they could catch from 
nature and what they could pick up at a 
poor country school. Here was a case 
where the sum of $20 should have been 
ape ets s expended annually in good papers and 
fully pence “ ness genio lien in | Magazines just for the instruction and 
— a aaa ds da me aan oi nant education of these boys and girls. The 
on tions are pte li onsen nn enon | father could well afford to do it, for he 
aah first has dried In some news- did not hesitate to put plenty of money 
. os : into improving his stock and getting 
paper reports of this matter the im- t “ 
pression is conveyed that San Jose scale ven we we Reaping hes conip detec il 
will yield to the same treatment, but no ws - 
A . grow like Topsy--to mature as ignorant, 
“urd naa agente — be put on the |i) informed and awkward farm products 
om saci ame ab ra ee oR handicapped for all their lives for want 
Professor Taft, of Michigan, Pp of the same intelligent care which was 


ing of the renovation of orchards, said given to every other animal on that 
that many orchards in that state were Paes 


not worth renovating, because of un- - 
suitable sites, bad drainage, etc. The Black—Campbell’s Early, Eaton, Wor- 
tripod upon which he would support suc-/| gen, Concord, Moore’s Early and Wilder. 
cessful apple culture he would name| Red—Brighton, Delaware, Rochester and 
spraying, manuring and cultivation. He} Salem. White—Moore’s Diamond, Nia- 
spoke of an orchardist who had secured| garg and Winchell. These have been 
good fruit by spraying only; supplied no| found generally hardy and reliable. 
fertilizers and gave no cultivation. His It is well understood that grapes like 
truit was much better than that of his|to pe in well-drained ground and to 
neighbors. Another who had manured | have good food, not rank manure, but 
as well as sprayed, increased the size of | well-decayed manure, bones and ashes. 
his fruit to fully double that 1n the first | Old-time gardeners who grew what are 
orchard. Still another had _ sprayed, | called foreign grapes in greenhouses were 
manured and cultivated, using late sown | persistent advocates of rich food, and 
oats as a cover crop for winter. There| dead cats, chickens, dogs and the like 
was a gradual rise in the quality of the | were generally interred in the grape bor- 
crop from the first to the last. In reply| der. But this is neither believed in nor 
to a question as to what he would do to practiced nowadays. A good deal of 
renovate an orchard affected by root| what a vine requires depends 6n its 
aphis he would use wood ashes freely, | health. When in vigorous growth, with 
also tobacco dust or stems. its foliage strong and free from blights 
Professor Corbett, of Washington, D.| ang insects, it requires more food and 
C., reported the result of treatment for stronger than it would otherwise.—Rnral 
root aphis. The roots were uncovered | Home. 
five or six feet from the base of the trees 
and some of the larger roots still 
further. The roots were then covered 











Professor J. Green makes the follow- 
ing notes from the last annual pomo- 
logical meeting for the Ohio State Hor- 
ticultural society report: He success- 














Fruit 1 Notes. 





with tobacco dust, or rather with ground BP satoig A 84300 4 a of 
tobacco stems. Of 150 badly affected | & y Pp y ap- 


| plying w ¢ 
trees, which were treated, all but twenty P uae cer ce eee age 
recovered and soon assumed a healthy, | Vicinity, try putting two or three kernels 


thrifty appearance. s 
Professor Bailey: |of corn into the hole with the pole 


If we have any les- 


son to learn from California it is in the beans. 
S50 € 
conservation of moisture. Californians eer that a spray in time will 


think they have the best country in the 
world, and each one believes his particu- 
lar valley to be the best for the kind of 
fruit trees he is growing. It 1s the faith 


Every orchardist should set several 
Russian Mulberry trees in the vicinity 
of the orchard. The mulberries are pre- 
ferred to any other fruit by the birds, 


in what they possess which leads them 
to make the most of it. Tae opportuni- 
ties in fruit growing are quite as good 
in the East as in California. In Cali- 
fornia each man centralizes more on one 
thing than here. Californians are _ in- 
creasing their areas of fruit very fast 
and are going to invade our markets 
more and more each year. They are 
going to force us into growing special 
fruits for special markets, and _ these 
markets they cannot take from us. 

Mr. R. Morrill heartily seconded Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s statement that the way 
to renovate an orchard is to first reno- 
vate the man. He believed fully, also, 
in thorough tillage, and in the conserva- 
tion of moisture by the “dust blanket,” 
or what Mr. Hale uniquely styled horse- 
leg irrigation. This style of irrigation 
has saved many a man from the folly 
of attempting to drive wells and putting 
in expensive power to irrigate orchards. 
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For cherries, there was an almost un- 
limited demand at prices ranging from 
$1.10 to $1.50. Trees have suffered from 
fungous diseases, which cause the foli- 
age to drop, and which can only be over- 
come by constant spraying. One of the 
most efficient sprays for the cherry and 
the plum to protect against fungous 
diseases, is winter spraying, that is, 
when the foilage is off the trees, before 
the growth begins. Use a solution of 
four pounds of blue vitriol to fifty gal- 
lons of water, and advantage can often 
be taken of the wind in applying the 
spray. The spores’ that are lodged 
around the buds on the trees are reached 
at this time, and less spraying fluid will 
be required on account of the absence 
of foliage. 
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“He said she was a peach and he 
bought her a diamond ring. Now it’s all 
off, but he can’t get the diamond back.” 

“Finds the peach is of the cling-stone 
variety, eh?’’—New York Evening 
World. 





and a proper selection of varieties ripen- 
ing from early in the season until late 
will protect the other fruit from the 
birds. The wise horticulturist knows 
that the birds are his best friends, as 
there is a continual warfare between 
them and the troublesome insects.— | 
North American Horticulturist. 








“I suppose you'll be surprised to hear 
me say that a thriving apple orchard is | 
as good as money in the bank. Let me 
figure it out for you. There’s an aver- 
age apple tree on my farm that gave 
me 11 bushels of apples, which I sold at 
50 cents per bushel, a fool sacrifice, see- 
ing that good apples retailed for three 
and four cents apiece this year. This 
gave me $5.50 per tree. Allowing four 
square rods for a tree, there’s 40 trees 
and $220 to an acre. The land is worth 
less than $100 an acre, though I would 
not think that a fair offer for it, and the 
cost of keeping your trees and picking 
fruit doesn’t amount te much, if you 
have any spare time. A tree is a good 
yielder for 50 years, and I do not know 
any better investment, for you always 
get your first money back by selling the 
tree wood, and you keep the land. 





Punishment is lame, but it comes.— 
Herbert. 

When passion is on the throne reason 
is put of the door.—M. Henry. 

Magnificent promises are always to be 
suspected.—Theodore Parker. 

There is nothing more impudent than 
excessive prudence.—Colton. 

Method is the very hinge of business; 
and there is no method without punc- 
tuality.—Cecil. 


About Clubs. 


If any reader will kindly get up a club 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, let him write 
us for tempting offers in payment for 
his trouble. We will extend the same 





offers we made last year to those who 








will get up a club. Send for information. 


Of recent years the earthquake and NEW CURE FOR 


ocean wave that overcame the island of | KIDN EYS»” BLADDER 


Krakatoa was the most disastrous. This | 
was in 1883, and the island, which is al- | 


most in the middle of the north part of e , 
a be mailed A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 

the passage between Java and Sumatra, x 

a Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder 

was almost torn to pieces. The ocean | cause Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 

wave that followed overwnelmed the/Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder Disor: 


» ders, difficult or too frequent passing of 
commercial city of Anjer, on che or water, Dreniy, ste. For these discases 
of Java, and it is estimated that 100,000 |, positive Specific Cure is found in a new 
persons perished. | potenten rage 4 Ba beers, § Kava- 
* ava rub, called by botanists the piper 
The convulsion of nature was sO oom methysticum, from the Ganges River, Bast 
that vast gaps opened under the ocean | jndia. It has the extraordinary record of 
and ships were swallowed up in them /1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts 
and never a sign was seen of them af-| directly on the Kidneys, and cures by 
sa ie {draining out of the Blood the poisonous 
terward. Other vessels were carried ©n | Urie Acid, Lithates, etc., which cause the 
the crest of the wave and driven wed be >a “Seen an “— 
i | on. I. A. opkins, o sworth, Kans, 
pieces on the mountain tops. The noise | rites that his limbs were swollen with 
accompanying this earthquake, that/;heumatism so that he could hardly walk 


shook land and sea, was heard and felt | and — to ao is — of the night 
to urinate esides aving severe hem- 

2,000 miles away. f h orrhages of Kidneys and Bladder but was 
The dust that was thrown from the) completely cured by Alkavis. Many ladies, 
volcano so permeated the atmosphere | including Mrs. Ida A. Francis, Mooresville, 


that it was the cause of the remarkable |Ind., and Mrs. James Young, of Kent, 
i f “red ts” 1 tall Ohio, also testify as to its wonderful cura- 
series of “red sunsets” seen almost All | tive ‘powers in Kidney and other disorders 
over the world for months afterward. | peculiar to women. 

y j That you may test the value of this great discovery we will send 
This was particularly noticeable in this you by mei Free, One Large Case and our book of 1,000 testi- 
country.—Press. monials, only asking that when cured yourself you will recom. 
mend this sure specific to others. Address, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 439 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain ig 
the Back, Dropsy, etc. you will upon request 








The axe cleaves the wood, but it is 
largely because of the weight of the poll 
behind the edge. 

Every right action and true thought 
sets the seal of its beauty on person and 
face.—John Ruskin. 

Good wishes are all right as far as they 
go, but they make very poor building ma- 
terials for any society. 

As the years passed Darwin became 
smaller as a man and larger as a 
scientist.—Rev. J. R. Crosser. 

I hold not with the pessimist that all 
things are ill, nor with the optimist that 
all things are well. All things are not 
ill, and all things are not well, but all 
things shall be well, because this is God’s 
world.—Robert Browning. 
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For squash and cucumber bugs, dis- 
solve a tablespoonful of saltpetre in a 
pail of water. Apply a pint to each hill. 
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WASHING W WAY | 


The “‘1900”’ Ball-Bearing Washer is unquestionably the greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for 
family use. Entirely new principle. It is simplicity itself. It revolves on bicycle ball-bearings, making it by 
far the easiest running washer on the market. No strength required. No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of 
clothes. Hot water and soap all that is needed. It will wash large quantities of clothes (no matter how soiled) 
perfectly clean in six minutes. 

The ‘‘1g00’’ Washer will wash collars and cuffs, laces, cambrics and the most delicate materials perfectly 
clean and positively without tearing or wearing them out in the slightest degree. It will wash blankets, 
~~ carpets, etc., just as easily and thoroughly. 

he ‘‘1gQ00”" Washer not only prevents wear aud tear, but it saves soap, materials, and a great deal of 
time and hard work. As shown in the illustrations, which are not at all exaggerated, with the “‘1go0” 
Washer an ordinary wash may be finished by 9 A. M., while with the old-fashioned hboard it would take 
several hours longer and the work would be very much harder. 


ABSOLUTE PROOF FROM USERS OF THE “1900” WASHER. 


$1,000.00 Will Be Paid to Anyone Who Can Prove That Any of the Following 
Letters Are Not Genuine. 

VERNA P. O., VIRGINIA, March 4, 1902. GOLDEN GATE, ILLS., May 6, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN—The ‘‘1900’’ Washer is the best, cleanest and Please find enclosed remittance for your washer. I cannot 
easiest washer that I have ever seen. Clothes need no hand- | praise it too high. I don’t see how I have done without it be- 
rubbing whatever, as the machine cleans them better than by | fore No more backache. It isa godsend to weak women. 
hand. All that is necessary is to have the water ready and the | Please accept my heartfelt thanks to you, for é¢ ¢s the first 

nacre ae pe used does the rest. It is undoubtedly the | /ree trial / ever sent for that was indeed free. 
st washing machine on the market. A ORD. 
GEORGE M. COUNCILL, Postmaster. pain enge cea tidatc 
BUTLER, N. J., October 22, 1901- 


I have given your amienime aatee 1 | ,. Your washer is the best and easiest ever made. I never saw 
eversaw. /t has washed our heavy blankets with perfect its equal. One of my sons, who is an engineer, gets his over- 
ease, 1 washed them last spring and rubbed more than an | Clothes very dirty. They have been washed Pg At be vel 
hour and yet they had to go through again, but the ‘'1900” Washer just as clean as when they were new. It = _ sabst 
Washer cleaned them thoroughly clean. We do our washing pens Lamy ry bag: opis . binary A cnet my pee eer 4 
paced 01 3 pthon gata tal aarti not part with it for $100. In two months it will pay for itself. 


wish every lady had a washer. 
MRS. J. L. BANNER, 4203 Troost Ave. Respectfully, MRS. MARTHA WITTY. 
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130 A. STATE ST., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. as 
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GREEN’S 


June. 





rritten for Green’s Fruit Grower by tsa- 
eg belle Mabey. 


All hail the gladsome month of June, 
When hearts are light, and birds atune 
Swing in their leafy bowers; ' 
When blossoms, buds and roses fair 
pistill rich perfume on the air, 

And swiftly fly the hours. 


When in its livery of green 


The long top meadow grass is seen, 
Kissed by each breeze that passes; 
While hid beneath the clover heads 


The berries in their dewy beds 
Send gleams from ruby masses. 


A Bit of Song. 








written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Flor- 
ence A. Thayer. 


Only a lassie singing a lithesome bit of a 
song, 
Yet the sweet notes of the music by the 


breezes hurried along, 
Fall on the ear of a toiler who was passing 
along that way, 
And humming a snatch of the sweet refrain, 
his work seemed light that day. 


Only a careless laddie whistling along the 
street, 

Clapping his hands to the music, keeping 
time with his feet; 

Yet it seemed like a magic on the weary 
passing throng, 

For with quickened step they smiled at the 
lad, and blessed him for his song. 


“Four Track News ’? Notes. 








When blue bells ring their merry chime 
Announcing June and summer time, 

And dancing brooks their carols sing 
Prophetic of the passing spring— 

We'll pluck a golden buttercup 

And with the dew we’ll fill it up, 

And drink a health to happy hours— 

To singing birds; to fragrant flowers. 


“Then the delight of, at last, reaching 
the summit. I have stood on many 
mountain heights in California, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Arizona, and I am not 
unfamiliar with the sights from some of 
the highest landmarks of Europe, but, of 
its kind, no scene in the world can sur- 
pass a mountain-top view in the Adiron- 
dacks. Lakes, forest, rolling hills, moun- 
tains in every “irection. The imagina- 
tion must picture the reset. Words are 
inadequate symbols to describe the glory, 
the beauty, the charm of it all. 

“We have more rugged grandeur and 
sublimity in the far West, but for quiet, 
yicturesque, sweet beauty, nothing can 
surpass these Adirondack mountain 
views.” 





The experienced fisherman attaches 
more importance to the average weight 
of his fish, and to their condition, than 
he does to the abnormal size of an indi- 
vidual giant—and this is where the Nepi- 
gon scores over rival streams—five and 
six pounders are caught every day and 
all day during the season, and they are 
lusty fellows in the pink of condition. 
The Nepigon is forty miles from lake to 
lake; has an average width of more than 
three hundred feet, and falls almost four 


hundred feet during its course. There 
are four trout lakes fed by it; Lake 
Helen, eight miles long; Lake Jesse, 


three miles long; Lake Maria, two miles 
long, and Lake Emma, smaller in size. 
Nepigon water is as pure and clear as 
that of a spring. 





shere are some articles which seem- 
ingly cannot be produced in America, 
but we must remember that “Things are 
not always what they seem, skim milk 
masquerading as cream,” as Gilbert says. 
We are told that there are artists here 
in New York, who are making a good liv- 
ing painting some of “the old masters,” 
which bring large prices at auction. Im- 
ported wines are now made in California, 
the labels alone being French. It is a 
very common-place soap factory that 
cannot turn out Castile soap, and Maine 
herring are shipped to France, and re- 
turned as French sardines. Up in north- 
ern New York they are making all man- 
ner of imported cheese, and down in 
Kentucky they are turning out many 
successful brands of Scotch whiskey. 
Nor does this Yankee ingenuity cease in 
its endeavors to supply the demand for 
foreign goods, for Western maufacturers 
are making maple sugar from ingredi- 
ents that never came within the shadow 
of a maple tree, and are actually buying 
Vermont newspapers in which to wrap 
the cakes so that the unsuspecting pur- 
chaser will think he is buying genuine 
Green Mountain maple sugar. The land 
of wooden nutmegs is no longer a curi- 
osity. 

Minnesota has heretofore been known 
as the Gopher state. Now it is beginning 
to be called the Bread and Butter state. 
The reason of the change becomes clear 
when it is said that last year its mills 
turned out 26,630,000 barrels of flour, and 
there were churned in the state 50,000,000 
pounds of butter. 








“Duty does what it ought. Love, with- 


FRUIT GROWER 





AND HOME COMPANION. 5 








Reasons for Draining. 





A drained soil is more readily freed 
trom excess of water. 
A drained soil can be worked many 
days earlier in the spring. 
Less labor is required to prepare the 
soil. 
All parts of the field are ready at the 
same time. 
Manures and fertilizers are more read- 
ily appropriated. 
A farmer can plant much earlier. 
The seed germinates quicker and with 
more certainty. 
Crops can be cultivated regularly with 
less labor. 
It protects against damage from wet 
weather. 
It protects against damage from dry 
weather. 
The depth of soil is increased. 
It gives larger feeding growth for the 
roots of plants. 





“Which side do you part your hair 
on?” asked the barber, politely. 
“On the outside, if you can find any,” 
replied the customer, who was _ three- 
fourths bald and didn’t care who knew 
it.—Chicago ‘Pribune.” 


oO 





Salicylic acid in strawberries: Portes 
and Desmoulieres have succeeded in 
isolating crystallized salicylic acid from 
strawberries. The Gaz. Med. Belge men- 
tions this curious fact, and observes that 
it is important in the study of adulter- 
ating substances in preserves, syrups, 
ete., containing strawberries. 





A cheerful lass makes a courageous 
lad. 

It is not fair to be hit by a man when 
you are down. 
Begin with the spice of life and you 
may end with the vice of it. 
A man married to a rich estate never 
can see what the slaves had to complain 
about.—New York ‘Press.’ 





A good place for all kinds of slops, 
soap-suds, etc., is on the manure heap. 
It is an advantage to keep manure some- 
what damp (not wet,) and when all re- 
fuse matter is added the manure will be 
better than when kept dry. If the ma- 
nure in the heap is turned over at least 
once during the winter and the coarser 
portions thrown at the bottom, decom- 
position of the mass will be more uni- 
form, while the addition of the soap- 
suds, etc., will prevent loss of ammonia. 


‘0 





The following shows what an immense 
loss is sustained by man from insecis: 
In 1854 the United States lost $15,000,000 
by the wheat midge; in 1857 Canada lost 
$8,000,000 by the wheat midge; in 1864 the 
United States lost $73,000,000 by the 
chinch-bug; in 1870 New York state lost 
$5,000,000 by the cabbage worm; in 1873 
the Southern states lost $25,000,000 by 
the cotton worm; in 1874 the United 
States lost $356,000,000 by the grasshop- 
per; in 1884 Canada lost $500,000 by the 
clover midge. 





If thou workest at that which is before 
thee, following right reason _ seriously, 
vigorously, calmly, without allowing 
anything else to distract thee, but keep- 
ing thy divine part pure, if thou shouldst 
be bound to give it back immediately: 
if thou holdest to this, expecting noth- 
ing, fearing nothing, but satisfied with 
thy present activity, according to na- 
ture, and with heroic truth in every word 
and every sound which thou utterest, 
thou wilt live happy. And there is no 
man who is able to prevent this.—Marcus 
Aurelius. 


& 


Fatality—‘“When I began _ business,” 
said the plutocrat, wearily, ‘I made a 
vow that whenever I had earned an even 
million I would quit.” 

“Why, you’ve done that, many times 
over, long ago,’ said the other man, 
“yet you are still accumulating.” 
“That’s the curse of it. Whenever I 
think I’ve made the even million I find 
on figuring it up it’s either a little more 
or a little less, and I’ve got to renew the 
struggle.” 

And he sighed heavily.—Chicago Tri- 
bune. : 








“Experienced growers of raspberries 
claim that with good varieties and care 
an acre will produce as many bushels 
as it will of corn, and give five times as 
much profit, as well as remain for 
several years after the plants have been 
started. Occasionally estimates are given 
of large yields and good prices, but at 
the present time more raspberries are 
grown than formerly, and prices are not 
so high; nevertheless, a large number of 
growers do not use a sufficiency of fer- 
tilizer, and could secure larger crops by 
more judicious cultivation.”—San Jose, 
Cal., Mercury. 
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All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 
pieces, Sold by every jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 
Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Exer, ILurnoIs. 





Report from New Jersey Horti- 
cultural Society. ; 





Question.—What are the merits of the 
Corsican strawberry? 

Mr. S. C. De Cou:—I had a few last 
year and they grew enormously large; 
at the third packing eighteen filled a 
quart box. They created quite a sensa- 
tion at the Front street market, Philadel- 
phia, when I first sent them there. They 
lasted about five weeks. 





The total population of the United 
States is 94,000,000. The total amount 
of money in the United States is $2,483,- 
000,000 or an average of $31.94 per capita. 
In 1860 the savings banks of this coun- 
try held on deposit $149,000,000 or an aver- 
age of $4.75 per capita; now the amount 
deposited in these savings banks is 
$2,580,000,000, amounting to $33.45 per 
capita, showing how fast this country is 
becoming wealthy. In 1890 the census 
showed 18,000,000 persons in this coun- 
try receiving wages aside from salaried 
workers and proprietors. Where the rich 
are growing richer it must be conceded 
also that the poor are also increasing in 
prosperity in this country. 





We get wisdom when we are too old 
for it to do us any good. 

When cold lips thaw they have more 
warmth than any other kind. 

It is better to be bitten by mosquitoes 
than to wear no open-work stockings at 
all. 

A woman can’t help having red- 

headed hair, but she ought to help hav- 
ing a red-headed temper. 
Some people Know so little that they 
don’t even know enough to know that 
they don’t know anything.—New York 
Press. 


About twenty-five years ago a South- 
ern railroad planted 1,200 acres of waste 
land to trees with the idea of converting 
them into ties. T he cost of land, plant- 
ing and care to date has been $28,000. The 
net value of the timber now on the 
ground is said to be $2,432,000. This 
proves the possibility of clearing near 
$2,500,000 in a quarter of a century on a 
piece of ground one mile wide and two 
miles long. 








Many of the fruits and vegetables now 
eaten in England were almost unknown 
to our forefathers. Not until Henry 
VIII.’s time were either raspberries or 
strawberries or cherries grown in Eng- 
land, and we do not read of the turnip, 
cauliflower and quince being cultivated 
hefore the sixteenth century, or the car- 
rot before the seventeenth century. 


Potatoes grown on land upon which 
rye or clover has remained during the 
winter and ploughed under in spring, 
according to experiments made, are gen- 
erally free from disease. Potatoes grown 
on lands heavily manured with stable 
manure show more liability to disease 
than when fertilizers were applied and 
no manure used. 








“T hope I have not cockroached on your 
time,’ said the Frenchman, on saying 
farewell. 

“You mean hencroached,” replied the 
Englishman. ‘‘Perhaps,” said the 
Frenchman, “it is simply a question of 
sex.” 





“So you advise me not to sue,” said 
the client. “I do,” said the lawyer. 
“Well,” returned the disappointed client, 
“it seens darned strange that when a 
man pays for advice he can’t get the 
kind he wants.’’—Chicago Post. 





Francis Bacon’s essay on “The Gar- 
den,”’ is published by John Lane, 67 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, price 75 cents. 








out stint, does all it can.’’-—Dr. Dollinger. 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream 
“Business Dairying” and catalogue 281 free, W. 


tors. 
ter, Pa. 





Postage stamps wanted. I buy unused 
postage stamps from 1 cent to 15 cent 
denominations, in any quantity from $10 
to $5,000. Write me for particulars. I 
refer you to the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, who has sold me postage stamps 
for a long time. E. S. Plummer, 713 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


CIDER VINEGAR 


Made from pure apple juice properly 
handled and treated is unequalled 
for table use. When ‘‘self made’’ it 
has a mellow and aromatic flavor and 
fragrance peculiar to itself. Many 
jobbers buy the cheapest grade of 
vinegar on which they can realize 


THE MOST PROFIT 


rather than the best, and grocers buy 
of jobbers. Hence consumers in the 
cities are often obliged to use infer- 
ior goods because they can get no 
better. This might be changed if 


FRUIT GROWERS 
would make up their unmarketable 
apples into good vinegar instead of 
selling the fruit at from 5 to 15 cts. 
per 100 lbs. 


(GS Each 100 lbs. of apples should yield 
not less than 8 org gallons of juice if 
made with our machinery. Good casks 
can be bought for 75c. to $1.00 each, in 
the winter or spring, and the vinegar 
will bring at wholesale from g to 12c. 
per gallon, or from 18 to 2oc, retail. 

We have been manufacturers of cider 


machinery for the past 

THIRTY YEARS 
and shall be glad to correspond with 
fruit growers or cider makers in re- 
gard to making cider and vinegar. 
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Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Some of the best fruit land in the 
world—both as regards soil and climate 
—is found in the Ozark district, pene- 
trated by the Frisco System. Ozark fruit 
has taken prizes at all the great exposi- 
tions held in recent years. There is 
still a great deal of good land to be had 
at low prices in this section. A copy of 
“Fruit Farming Along the Frisco,” will 
be mailed free to any address upon ap- 
plication to Bryan Snyder, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Frisco System, Saint 
Louis. 


$1250%S$3600 2! 
FOR HUSTLERS—BOTH MEN & WOMEN 


At home or traveling. Let us 
start Our Puritan Water 












maker. 

. Over 50,000 al 

ready sold. Everybody buys. It 
purifies the foulest water by dis- 
tillation—removes everyimpurity. 











HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bidg.,Cinc naati, 0. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
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SECRETS OF FRUIT GROWING. 
C. A. Green has been n photographing orchards, 


vineyards, berry fields, etc., and has collected 
over 100 photographs in a new book with helpful 
suggestions to fruit growers, instructing the 
reader in the secrets of fruit growing. It is unlike 
anything published, illustrating and describing 
methods of planting and growing trees, etc. 
Something every fruit wer should have. The 
price is 25c., but we will new fr 10c. if you will 
mention this paper. Our new fruit catalogue will 
be sent in the same packa, ress 
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Will keep poultry 
strong and healthy; 
make the pullets lay 
early; prevents dis- 
eases. Costsonly one- 
tenth cent a day per 
hen. Large cans are 


d OMEER the most economical. 


Nothing on earth will 


MAKE HENS LAY 


like it. Therefore, no matter what 
kind of food you use, mix with it daily, 
Sheridan’s Powder. It will increase 
your profit this winter. It assures 
perfect assimilation of the food. 


If you can't get it send tous. One — 25 cts; 
five, $1.00. Large can, $1.20; six, exp. zp pai 
Paper free. L. 8. Johnson & Co. .» Boston, "Mass. 
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_ Kills Lice, In- 
Fleas. 
Protects 
cows from 

the torture 
of flies in 

pasture 

: “while muil- 

v king; will 

fin give 20 per cent 

y more milk. Harm- 
iE less to man and beast. 
Evenly applied with our 
special sprayer. Calves and 
Mm young stock will thrive. Pre- 
vents disease and abortion, 
which is caused by a germ muadeas by unsanitary conditions. 


For $1.00 we will send to any address a arenes and enough Fly 
Killer a to “oe t 150 cows. NY, U.S A. wanted. 
SMITH & CO., Wiiea, 
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Poultry Notes. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


It is estimated that in the United 
States five hundred million eggs are re- 
quired for the Easter festival; four mil- 
lion eggs are consumed in Philadelphia 
at this festival. Since meat is so high 
egg eating is increasing and must con- 
tinue to increase. The price also of 
dressed poultry has advanced owing to 
the high price of beef. There is no one 
who buys eggs now without testing 
them; an experienced man may test two 
to three thousands eggs a day and be- 
comes exceedingly proficient at his work. 
Eggs require careful handling and pack- 
ing to endure shipment and this is one 
reason why eggs are not sold for less 
money. 





In China the incubator is not a new 
invention. The man who is capable of 
hatching eggs artificially in China is 
deemed an _ extraordinary man and 


demands high wages. The _  hatch- 
ing ovens will hold from _ one to 
two thousand eggs at once and 
a large number of these’ ovens 





under the house, crying for its absent 


mother. The little boy could restrain 
himself no longer. He put his mouth 
down to the hole in the floor, and 
shouted: ‘Peepy, peepy, I didn’t. kill 


They killed her for that 
The ‘Amen’ was 


your mother. 
big preacher’s dinner.’ 
said very suddenly.” 





Pertinent Poultry Pointers. 





A pale comb is not necessarily a sign 
of disease. Fowls wear bright combs 
only during the laying season. 

There is something wrong with young 
chickens when they are not full of life 
and activity from the time of hatching. 

Scaly legs can be cured with an oint- 
ment made of two parts of glycerine and 
one part of carbolic acid. 

Stagnant water pools should have no 
place about the yards and runs of the 
poultry. 

No water at all is to be preferred to 
stagnant water containing impurities. 

For soft-shelled eggs give lime water. 

Fowls thrive best in high, dry localities 
with a sandy sgil. 

Light, nutritious and easily digested 
food is what confined fowls require to do 
well. 

One way of losing money 
a lot of cockerels long after 
ceased to grow. 

Under usual conditions a variety of 
food is better than any medicine that 
can be given fowls. 

Hens which have the range of the farm 
generally find enough materials for mak- 
ing egg shell and will not need to be 
supplied with lime. 

Remember that hens are fond of milk 
and will do well upon it. Sour milk can 


is to keep 
they have 











are located in one room, so that eften 
ten, twenty or thirty thousand eggs are 
hatching at once under the care of an 
expert. It would be useless to describe 
Chinese incubators since no one but a 
Chinaman could succeed with them. 
They hatch the chickens so cheaply there 
they are able to sell little chickens at 50 
cents per hundred, or sometimes a little 
more. Eggs in China are only worth 16 
cents per hundred. 





Petaluma, Cal., is famous for its poul- 
try. There are five hundred thousand 
hens there laying eggs. San Francisco 
Call reports as follows: 

The shipments from Petaluma last 
year were 2,600,000 dozen eggs, 30,000 
dozen of poultry. As high as_ 14,000 
dozen eggs have been shipped out in one 
day from the Petaluma market alone. 
More than one-half of the eggs and pcul- 
try used in San Francisco yearly come 
from this town of brooders and incuba- 
tors. For the motherly hen does not be- 
long here, and it is as much as her life 
is worth to show any inclination to set. 
Petaluma’s proud position as the egg 
center of the Pacific coast is not the re- 
sult of accident, but is due to a combina- 
tion, viz.: right soil, cool summers and 
favorable location. Nearness to the San 
Francisco market and the extremely low 
freight rates afforded by reason of the 
competition between water and rail 
transportation are other important fac- 
tors in its development. 





“A story is told in Michigan about one 
of the members of the Detroit confer- 
ence, which is too good to keep. He was 
spending a day in the country, and was 
invited to dine. They had chicken for 
dinner, of course, much to the grief of a 
little boy in the household, who had lost 
his favorite hen to provide for the feast. 
After dinner, prayer was proposed, and 
while the preacher was praying, a poor 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











little lonesome chicken came _ running 


A HANDY PLACE FOR FARM TOOLS. 


Photographed from a barn hallway at Green’s Fruit Farm, near Rochester, N.Y. You can find the tools 
here when you want them. 


be as profitably fed in the poultry yard 
as in the pig pen. 

Laying hens should have access to 
some form of lime from which to man- 
ufacture the shells for their eggs. 

Grit must be supplied to the hens in 
some form, as in the absence of teeth it 
serves to grind the food in the gizzard. 

Where the hen houses, nest boxes, 
roosts, etc., are properly looked after 
there is no such pest about as vermin 
to attack the little chicks. Then why 
neglect the poultry yard and suffer the 
consequences? 

Whether hatched in an incubator or 
under a hen, young chickens should not 
be given any kind of food until they are 
24 hours old. Then one of the best foods 
that can be given is stale bread soaked 
in milk until quite soft then squeezed 
dry and crumbly. Boiled eggs, chopped 


fine, are good, but usually expensive jn 
winter. After they are a few days old, 
corn meal made into a dough with sw eet 
skim and then baked, may be given. [pn 
feeding it should be crumbled (fine. 
When it can be avoided raw corn mea] 
should not be fed to the young chick. 
ens, at least before they are two weeks 
old. 





Poultry Ailments. 





For roup: Separate the sick from the 
well, put former in warm, dry quar ters, 
inject camphorated sweet oil into their 
nostrils and throat. Give fresh water 
and nourishing food. 

To prevent egg-eating in fowls make a 
paste of flour, red pepper, mustard and 
water; put into some empty egg shells 
and place them where the hens will find 
them. One dose is enough. 

For feather-pulled fowls make an oint- 
ment of lard and sulphur and rub on the 
bare spots if the feathers have come 
out because of parasites. There is no 
positive cure for fowls that pull feathers 
except the hatchet applied to the neck, 

What is frequently supposed to be 
cholera is nothing more or less than indi- 
gestion. It may be caused by feeding tco 
concentrated feeds and lack of grit and 
the drinking of impure water. Sharp 
grit is a necessity, and oyster shells fur- 
nish it. 

Leg weakness is brought about largely 
by an unnatural forcing system. It is 
sometimes caused by improper feeding, 
lack of exercise, lack of variety of foods, 
dampness and cold. The converse of all 
this is the remedy. 





Men who are long on words are apt 
to be short on deeds. 

A fool says many wise things, but Le 
isn’t aware of the fact. 

Girls, remember that a husband worth 
having is worth taking care of. 

A philosopher is a man who can see 
how others make such big mistakes. 

Many a rich man’s reputation for wis- 
dom vanishes with the loss of his wealth, 

All men may be made of dust, but 
some men have a lot more of the dust 
than others. 

If her heart is in the right place it 
matters not whether a woman is younger 
or older than she looks.—Chicago News. 





Should Have Mulberry Trees.—Every 
orchard owner and every gardener and 
farmer, says Farm Journal, should have 
several Russian mulberry trees set out 
about their premises. There is no fruit 
that is preferred to these mulberries by 
birds, and as there are varieties ripen- 
ing from early in the season until late all 
fruit may be protected from the birds. 
And all naturalists know that birds are 
the best friends of man. Were it not for 
birds there would be war to the death 
between man and insects, and man 
would not be conqueror. 





La Gabrielli, a celebrated singer, hav- 
ing asked 5,000 ducats from the Empress 
of Russia as her fee for singing at St. 
Petersburg for two months, the latter 
replied: “I pay none of my field mar- 
shals on that scale.” “In that case,” 
said La Gabrielli, ‘‘your majesty has only 
to make your field marshals sing.” The 
empress paid the 5,000 ducats without 
further demur. 





“The worst wasted of aJl days is that 
in which one has not laughed.” 





A woman was at the performance of 
the tragedy of ‘“‘Merope,’”’ and did not 
weep; surprise was expressed. ‘I could 
cry my eyes out,”’ she said, ‘‘but I have 
to go out to supper to-night.” 





‘““"Tis not generally known how ‘much 
wit a man requires to avoid being ridicu- 
lous.” 








The Jas. Boss Stiffened 


Gold Watch Case is made of 


two layers of Solid Gold with 
a layer of Stiffening Metal between 
welded and rolled together intoone solid 


sheet of metal. 


The Jas. Boss Case is a 


Solid Gold Case for all practical purposes. 


The 


Stiffening Metal simply adds 


strength and durability. The Boss Case 
is guaranteed for 25 years by the largest 
watch case makers in the world, who have 
been making it for a full half century. 

Every Boss Case has the Keystone trade- 
mark stamped inside. Ask any dealer to 


show you one. 
telling the whole story. 
The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 
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Write us for a booklet 
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NARS 


HIS ANSWERS 


What is the best size of grape basket 
to use? Is what is known as the 8-pound 
pasket better for the grower than the 4- 
pound size?—I. D. Brown. 

Reply:—Last year I visited the famous 
Chautauqua grape region near Lake Erie 
in Western New York when grape gath- 
ering and shipping was in _ progress. 
While I found the 8-pound basket in gen- 
eral use there were several growers who 
were using the 4-pound basket and were 
much better pleased with the returns, 
where extreme care had been used in 
packing. Of course, the smaller the 
package the greater the cost for a ton 
or other given quantity. In the Keuka 
district the small basket is the more 
popular of the two. The trend of opinion 
there is that the net result to the grower 
is better from the use of this small bas- 


ket. 


Wyss 
(TVS ae 9) WIIG. Tie? 


What do you think of the box instead 
of the barrel for marketing apples? Will 
it cost more or less than the barrel?— 
I. B. Moore. 

teply:—There is a decided tendency 
to change from the barrel for marketing 
apples to the bushel box. The use of 
this package was begun by the fruit 
growers of the Pacific coast and _ the 
Eastern growers’ seeing its advantages 
have been using it to some extent. They 
are likely to do so more and more, both 
for home market and export. On _ the 
steamers the charges are based on space 
occupied and boxes may be packed closer 
than barrels; hence the cost is less to 
foreign markets. Then, the customers 
and dealers both prefer the box to the 
barrel. When one wants apples for use 
in his family it is much more satisfac- 
tory to have a bushel than a whole bar- 
rel at once, because some of the larger 
package may rot or shrivel before used. 
The smaller package is more easily 
handled and stored in private houses. 

There is less chance to cheat in pack- 
ing boxes than barrels. If it is done in 
the middle of a barrel it is not easily 
seen, while the box is so small that it 
will more easily appear. It is rare that 
the grade is not even in a box of apples. 

As to the cost of the two packages the 
barrel is the cheaper by about 5 cents, 
over the same amount in boxes. But 
there is such a difference in the price 
of the apples when sold that this trifling 
matter is as nothing. It seems to be a 
fact that a bushel of apples in a box will 
sell for about half as much as a barrel, 
and sometimes more than that, yet the 
barrel will fill about three boxes. Give 
the box a trial this year. 

What do you think of the new plant 
they call vetch, for sowing in orchards? 
When should it be sown? Where can the 
seed be procured ?—Subscriber. 

Reply:—There are several kinds of 
vetch and the one best suited to orchard 
culture is known as winter vetch, be- 
cause it is hardy and will endure the 
winter in most sections of the country 
with perfect safety. It is one of the best 
cover crops for. orchards of any kind, be- 
cause it may be sown after the time for 
cultivation that season has mainly past, 
which is about the middle of August. 
From a bushel to five pecks per acre is 
the usual quantity for seeding. As the 
seed is rather high as yet this makes 
the cost rather high, but it will pay well, 
nevertheless. 

There is little difficulty about its com- 
ing up and growing off well if the sea- 
son is at all favorable. In a mild climate 
it will grow all winter, but where there 
is snow and severe weather it lies der- 
mant but remains green until spring, 
when it grows vigorously. 

The benefits to be derived from grow- 
ing vetch, are, the addition of humus 
and nitrogen to the soil, as it is one cf 
the legumes; the prevention from wash- 
ing of the soil and the escape of nitrogen 
that is sure to occur where nothing is 
growing in cultivated fields. 

The seed may be obtained of almost 
any seedsman or through the local deal- 
ers in seeds. > 


A subscriber wants to know what nhec- 
tarines are like, if they are very good to 
eat and why they are not more grown. 

Reply:—In plain English, a nectarine 
is nothing more nor less than a smooth 
peach. Peaches differ very greatly in 
the amount of down they have on the 
outside; some being almost all woolly 
and really unwholesome to eat until this 
covering is pared or rubbed off. Other 
varieties are quite smooth, and when 
they are entirely free from the down we 
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call them nectarines. They are simply 
freaks or wide variations from the nor- 
mal type of the peach. I have grown 
peaches from nectarine seeds and nec- 
tarines from peach seeds. I heard of a 
case where a few nectarines, (smooth 
peaches), were found on a peach tree. 

They are no better in flavor than other 
peaches, and any opinions to the con- 
trary will not bear the light of investi- 
gation. Compare the best variety of 
nectarine grown with the Barnard or 
any other of our choicest peaches. 

The reason so few nectarines are 
grown are two, mainly: Where the plum 
curculio abounds, and that is in about 
all regions east of the rocky mountains, 
they sting the fruit of the nectarine trees 
and destroy it almost entirely. In Cali- 
fornia and Oregon they may be grown 
readily, but the distance is great to ship 
them, and as most of the varieties are 
quite small the price is not high enough 
nor the demand sufficient to warrant ex- 
tensive shipments. The absence of down 
causes them to bruize badly and to show 
the damage easily. A few sell at a fancy 
price to fancy customers and that is all. 
It is not a popular fruit. ¢ 


Some growers say that the McIntosh 
apple is better than the Fameuse. What 
are the facts on this point? How does the 
McIntosh behave in the orchards over 
the country? 

Reply:—The McIntosh apple is a seed- 
ling of Fameuse and there is no doubt 
of it being an improvement upon it. It 
is a larger apple, even more brilliant 
red, better in flavor and yet having the 
tender, juicy flesh of the Femeuse and 
and is nearly as white, which latter 
causes the parent variety to be called 
Snow. Nor is the McIntosh quite so 
easily affected with scab, which is one 
of the serious faults of the Fameuse. 

As to the health and vigor of the tree 
the McIntosh is all right. It bears well, 
too, and in the regions where Fameuse 
is popular and a desirable variety the 
McIntosh is well worthy of being grown 
in preference. 


J. B. Stoner, of Georgia, asks how to 
treat mahaleb cherry seed so as to have 
them grow. He has kept them dry until 
October, then packed in moist sand and 
planted in the spring. Has failed for 
four successive years. 

Reply:—One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that should be observed in hand- 
ling all fruit seeds is not to let them get 
very dry. I fear this is the reason he 
has failed to get them to grow. 

My plan would be, to put them in sev- 
eral layers in a moist but not wet place 
in the earth as soon as gathered and 
leave them there until early the next 
spring. Then I would plant them in 
drills and about three inches’ deep. 





They ought to grow under this treat- 
ment. 


Mr. G. A. Randall of Michigan says 
he has 125 grape vines that he set out! 
last spring on ridges in good, moist soil | 
and has them all alive and growing well. | 
They are well cultivated. He asks _ if | 
they need mulching, would that keep | 
them from being injured by the hot, dry | 
weather. 

Reply:—As these vines seem to be in 
soil that is naturally rather moist and 
fertile and on slight ridges, so as_ to 
drain them well, and they have been 
well cultivated up to date, and all doing 
well, I would do nothing more than con- 
tinue the same good treatment. if they 
were mulched it would not probably hurt 
them, but grapes do not require as moist 
soil as some other things and might be 
injured by too much water, therefore, I 
car see no need of putting on any mulch. 
The soil and climate of Michigan is 
mostly moist enough for grapevines un- 
der good cultivation. 


W. A. Bassett asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower about the angle for a_ terrace. 
In most instances a terrace can be 
avoided and where you can avoid a ter- 
race and give a gradual slant or slope 
the effect will be much more pleasing, 
and a gradual slope can be much more 
easily cared for and kept lawn-mowed 
than a terrace. The terrace is always 
apt to look ragged after a time and is 
never so pleasing as a gentle slope, but 
there are inclines so abrupt as to demand 
terraces. In such cases have the angie 
or slant as gradual as possible, that is as 
far from the perpendicular as possible. I 
prefer a terrace to a wall. I have often 
seen walls placed on grounds where a 





terrace or a slant would have answered 


the purpose far better. These stone 
walls are expensive and, in my opinion, 
ugly compared with the slant, or a ter- 
race. 


Tae 








Great men in all ages have gone back 
to field, orchard and garden when their 
public careers have ended. Washington 
preferred his farm to the presidency. 
Patrick Henry declined the chief justice- 
ship and the position of secretary of 
wi a aak heaaee ge the rural de- ticles Mee Dra} as represented “ your money 
ights o s home. It has ever been re- romptly refunde: nd tor price list. 
garded as the most honorable vocation WALLACE D DAVIS, Canton, 0. Box so. 
for men. Cyrus surprised Lysar@er by Bo 
presenting fruit from trees of his own 
planting and the result of his own care. 
Th? is the poetry of soil culture. Still 
it is sometimes full of hardship and has 
its privations. So does every other voca- 
tion and when we view them all with the 
eye of discernment, when we weigh the | 
good and ill of all departments of hu- |! 
man effort, still there remains a large 
balance of good in favor of soil tilling as 
a life work.—Denver Field and Farm. 


“Verdict of All My Patrons.” 

Your seamless Red Rubber Gloves are without 
doubt the neatest and most durable of any glove I 
have ever used for the protection of the hands from 
poisonous liquids, stains, stings of bees, or other 
insects. The above comes to me also from livery- 
men, florists, gardeners, housekeepers, janitors,and 
beekeepers. Please remember, I guarantee all ar- 
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“Why, papa,” she argued, “you know 
Arbuthnot never drinks, chews, smokes, 
gambles, or swears.” 

“Yes, I know,” the rugged unromantic 
old man answered, “but I don’t want a 
chap for a son-in-law who merely doesn’t 
do things.”—Chicago ‘“‘Record-Herald.” 














She—“‘You don’t love me as you once 
did. Before you were married you con- 
sidered me absolutely perfect.” 

He—“Exactly, and now wyou’re _per- 
fectly absolute.”—Philadelphia ‘Press.’ 


wil last indefinite! 
Send for FREE Booklet. “i 





There is no way that equals in economy 
the method of hauling the manure direct 
from the stable every day to the field, 
and spreading it then and there. 








Mammoth White Winter Seed Rye. Send for cir- 
cular with picture of Rye shown at Pan-Am. Exposition. 


E. L. CLARKSON, TIVOLI, N. Y. 
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Plans 
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Green’s 


Pot- Ready : 
Grown for by Planting 
Plant Shipment Potted Plants. 


ae. 8 
Set Out This Summer will bear a Full Crop next Spring 
Our Potted Plants Keep on Growing. Trost) a7 oss tn 


July 25th, and if set out any tt  ~ 
before September rsth, they will grow into fine plants and bear a full crop of luscious ruit the next speeeg, bed 

a clear gain of one year over the “ground layer’’ plants usually supplied by others, which is certainly wort 

more than the slight difference in first cost. 

Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants are much superior to the ordinary ground aos usually 
sold, as there is no loss of fine roots in taking them up, and they can be shipped safely to dis- 
tant parts of the United States and Canada and be transplanted at any season, and it r > + 
chec = their wth; the earlier the pot-grown — can be planted after August Ist, the 
larger they will grow and the more they will produce the next spring. 

We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but o ve | such as may be a considered the best of ex. 
isting sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked off. The best method of shipment is by express. 

Will beara full crop next June, and no other strawberry 


Potted Strawberry Plants plants can be planted in summer. We pack in new market 


baskets, as light as possible. You pay express charges. Send for list of varieties and prices, 


ORDER NOW.—We will be ready to ship July 25th. 


GREEN'S NURSERY G0., Rochester, jl. . 





8 GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 








Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


Harvard University Acting as Judges. 





| 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the Evening Post, one of the 
leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his 
remedy to cure the worst 
forms of kidney diseases. 
Later a public test was insti- 
tuted under the auspices of 
the Post, and five Cases of 
Bright’s Disease and Dia- 
betes were selected by them | 
and placed under Dr. Mott’s 
care. In three months’ time | 
all were pronounced cured. | 
Harvard University having 
SG been chosen by the board to | 

7 p UZ make examination of the 
cases before and after the treatment. | 

Any one desiring to read the details of this public test 
can obtain copies of the papers by writing to Dr. Mott 
for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an inter- 
national reputation that has brought him into correspon- | 
dence with people all over the world and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who have taken | 
his treatment and been cured. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are suffer- 
ing with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney 
trouble, either in the first, intermediate or last stages, 
and will be pleased to give his expert opinion free to 
those who ill send him a description of their symptoms. 
An essay which the Doctor has prepared about kidney 
troubles and describing his new method of treatment will 
also be mailed by him. Correspondence for this pur- 
pose should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. 
D., 51 Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, O. | 
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ADVICE TO GIRLS ABOUT 
HUSBANDS. 


REPLY TO A REQUEST. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I wish to acknowledge your favor, duly 
received last week, a number of your 
interesting paper—Green’s Fruit Grower. 

I am as much interested in the edi- 
torial articles, on qualifications of the 
best types of womanhood, as in the an- 
swers to queries, etc., on fruit culture. 
I felt a renewed sympathetic interest in 
pretty and beautiful young women, be- 
cause it seemed to me the editor scarcely 
made due allowance for the fact that 
some are born with that charming draw- 
back (?) not having even the privilege 
of choice in the matter. Others become 
beautiful and handsome by cultivating 
their nobler gifts—those of the _ intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual, thus pro- 
ducing the highest types of beauty. A 
beautiful soul within shines out in 
beauty of expression, even moulding fea- 
tures, giving a glow and sparkle to 
cheek and eye, that compels admiration, 
respect and love. I think we agree as 
to the best in the beauty of women, 
more surely than we would in qualities 
of peaches, pears or apples. As to stock, 
and cultivation, the question is, and al- 
ways has been a broad, many-sided one. 

It always occurred to me that’ the 
young ladies, intelligent, thoughtful 
ones, among your readers, may possibly 
be asking: ‘‘When is our editor to tell 
us about the young men, handsome ones, 
and those otherwise, advising-us as to 
the best kind for husbands?’ Might 
they not reasonably say, ‘‘turn the light 
of your lamp of wisdom on that import- 
ant (to us) phase of the question. We 
may wish to marry well, also.” 

You will pardon my seeming to sug- 
gest; something as good and wise as the 
editor can write. If our editor had a 
son, or sons, only, I might guess the 
leading and inspiring motive of his in- 
teresting articles; for fathers wish their 
sons to marry wisely and well. If I am 















RCHARD PROFIT 


HYDRA 
2 Mei.St. ‘Mt. Gilead, Ohio. — 








Charles A. Green, esq.—A few days ago 


rightly informed, he has the inestimable 
blessing of daughters also. Hence we 
plead: Turn on the light on all sides! I 
might suggest the practicability of writ- 
ing some things (not all) he has known 
of boys, of his boyhood acquaintances, 
as well as those of the up-to-date class. 
Some of us ‘‘elders’’ remember, so vivid- 
ly, the old Yellow-Crawford and White- 
Crawford peaches, that even now the 
memory of them causes our mouths to 


I received from you a copy of “Secrets 
of the Nursery Business,’’ which I have 
perused with much interest and _ for 
which I extend thanks. _ It is interesting, 
instructive, tastefully arranged and a 
beautiful work of art. It is just what 
every one interested in fruit growing 
ought to have and is well worth the sum 


water, and we can scarcely allow that 
they are improved upon. 
member the sweetness and nobility of 
the old-time girls and boys, the tender 
and pleasant memories cause our eyes to 
water. 
Editor! 


So, as we re- 


Please write up the boys, Mr. 

































asked for it.—William C. Little. 
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The Cutaway Harrow Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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“i Piel i, 
Ashland, - Ohio. 
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THE KIND OF BOY GIRLS SHOULD 
MARRY. 


In response to the above letter written 
by a retired clergyman living at Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was my former 
| teacher, I will say that I have a_ good 
opinion of boys and girls and men and 
women generally. So far as my experi- 
ence goes a vast majority of the human 
family are honest, industrious and vir- 
tuous. It is pleasant to have _ such 
thoughts of humanity. In speaking of 
girls, and in advising my son whom to 
select, and whom to avoid, in searching 
for a wife, I have alluded to a few types 
of objectionable girls, but I think I 
stated at the same time that these were 
exceptions. Boys are a queer lot. I 
have been a boy myself and I ought to 
know something about them. My wife 
has brought up one boy and two girls. 
She tells me that she had rather hing 
up a dozen girls than one boy, and vet 
my boy is orderly and well-behaved, but 
he is more active and makes _ himself 
more conspicuous, hence more trouble- 
some. He tears more clothes and has 
more difficulty in getting clothes to suit 
him and to fit him than the girls. His 
pastimes are more vigorous and hazard- 
ous, hence they cause his mother more 
anxiety than the pastimes of the girls. I 
have in my lifetime known many splen- 
did boys who have developed into noble 
men. You ask me to point out the kind 
of boy that I would recommend a girl 
to marry. This is a difficult task, and, 
I fear, a useless task, since the girl will 
probably marry the man _ she _ loves 
whether he suits me or not. But I will 
say that I have noticed in my experience 
with boys and men that earnest boys are 
generally truthful and reliable, and that 
those who are least affected, those who 
are the most natural and unassuming, 
make the _ strongest men. In other 


me a valuable asset for a young man 
who is a candidate for marriage. But 
how difficult it is to prophecy among a 
lot of young men which of them will be 
most successful in life as husbands, as 
business or professional men. How often 
the most unassuming, backward, diffi- 
dent and physically weak young man 
will loom up marvelously in later life, 
passing all competitors, whereas the pre- 
cocious boy, bright beyond his vears, 
the particular star in every social gath- 
ering, the one looked up to as the beau 
ideal in youth, developes into simply an 
ordinary mortal or worse as the years 


poacher and not alarmingly bright. Sir 
Walter Scott was a dull school boy. The 
great Darwin was silent and apparently 
stupid. If marriage is a lottery for a 
young man it is more of a lottery for the 
girl, since so much more depends upon 
the husband than the wife, particularly 
in the way of business qualifications. 
Boys are differently endowed. Each has 
his strong points and his limitations. If 
his strong point is to write poetry or 
play the fiddle do not expect him to de- 
velope into a financier like J. Pierpont 
Morgan. If he is enclined to story tell- 
ing or preaching give up all hope of 
riding in automobiles as his wife, or of 
having a summer house at Newport. Not 
one in a thousand has executive ability, 
and not one in ten thousand has_ the 
ability to build up a great commercial 
success. It is proper for the girl to in- 
quire, when selecting a husband, whether 
the young man has ability to provide for 
her and the family which may gather 
about her home, but how is she to judge 
in this matter? The brightest and most 
promising boy may develop into the 
greatest of financial failures. I advise a 
girl to look up the record of the boy’s 
family, since ability often runs in fami- 
lies. Never marry a young man who ap- 
pears to have no faults; he who appears 
to be faultless is certainly a fraud. Do 
not marry a very young man. Wait un- 
til he is old enough to give evidence of 
some ability. Do not marry a dude. Do 
not marry a slouchy boy. Let him be 
ambitious. Let him aim high, but see 
that he is practical. Visionary boys ex- 
plode and vanish like fire crackers. See 
that he is endowed with common sense. 
It is a rare endowment. He will have 
great need of it as husband, father end 
provider.—Editor. 


The Value of a Cent. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
L. M. S. 

It is an old saying that, ‘“‘A pin a day 
is a groat a year,” by which common ex- 
pression some wise man has intended to 
teach thoughtless people the value cf 
small saving. We _ shall endeavor to 
show the value of a somewhat higher 
article, though a much despised one—we 
mean a cent. 

Cents like minutes are often thrown 
away, because people do not know what 
to do with them. Those who are not 
economists of time, (and all the great 
men on record have been so), take care 
of the minutes, for they know that a few 
minutes well applied each day will mzke 
hours in the course of a week, and days 
in the course of a year; and in the course 
of a long life will make enough time, if 
well employed, to do some work which 
will be useful to his fellow creatures and 
honorable to himself. 

Large fortunes when gained honestly 
are rarely acquired in any other way 
than by small savings, at first, and sav- 
ings can only be made by habits of in- 
dustry and temperance. A saving man 
therefore, while he is adding to his gen- 
eral stock of wealth, is setting an ex- 
ample of those virtues on which the very 
existence and happiness of society de- 
pend. There are saving people who are 
misers and have no real good quality for 
which we can like them. These are not 
the kind of people of whom we are 
speaking but we may remark that a 
miser, though a disagreeable fellow while 
alive, is a very useful person when dead. 
He has been compared to a tree which, 
while it is growing can be applied to no 
use, but at last furnishes timber for 
houses and domestic utensils. But a 
miser is infinitely more useful than a 
spendthrift, mere consumer and waster— 
who, after he has spent all his own 
money tries _to spend that of other 
people. 

Suppose a young man just beginning 
to work for himself could save but 5 
cents a day, and we believe there are few 

















words, simplicity of character seems to 


that cannot do it. Who could not save 


go by. Shakespeare in youth was a! 


this amount daily from his expenditures 
without lessening his comforts? Yet this, 
with the accumulating interest, in the 
course of ten years will amount to the 
sum of $230.64; in twenty years to $663.67; 
in forty years to $2,855.42, and in fifty 
years to $5,354.13. It will appear from 


this mode of calculation that the 
amount doubles in about ten years. Let 
the process be continued two hundred 


years and the trifling sum of 5 cents each 
day will produce a total of $150,000,000; 
equal perhaps to all the banking capita] 
in the United States. 





Sportsman: “Is there anything to 
shoot up here, my boy?’ Schoolboy 
(with the afternoon's chastisement stil] 
fresh in his memory:) “Yes, sir, there’s 
the schoolmaster coming over the hili.” 
—Melbourne Leader. 








One is never more on trial than in the 
moment of excessive good fortune.—Lew 
Wallace. 

Stillness of person and steadiness of 
features are signal marks of good breed- 
ing.—O. W. Holmes. 





You Are a Reader 
of Green’s Fruit Grower and for that 
reason you are entitled to one bottle of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine for 
trial, if you need it and write for it. One 
small dose a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine cures the most troubiesome 
cases of constipation and you are at once 
relievd from the torture and danger of 
that common trouble. The same won- 
derful medicine cures the worst vases of 
stomach trouble and it is a speedy cure 
for all depraved conditions of the imu- 
cous membranes, including catarrh in 
the head, stomach, bowels and urinary 
organs. Send a letter or postal card at 
once to Vernal Remedy Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and prove by a free trial that 
Vernal Saw Palmetta Berry Wine cures 
all stomach troubles, constipation, 
ecatarrh, congestion and diseases of the 
kidneys, inflammation of bladder and en- 
largement of prostate gland, to stay 
cured. Write now for a free bottle. It 
will be sent promptly, free and prepaid. 














The Thanksgiving Prune. 





Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University says 
that this terse is certainly the longestekeeper 
which he has ever seen. The weak 4 with 
most varieties of plums is that they will not keep, 
but decay quickly. Marketmen are discouraged 
in handling plums that rot quickly, hence the 
great advantage of Thanksgiving Prunes, which 
will — * for weeks in baskets as usually shipped 
and marketed. The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
has eaten these ope in January, and has kept 
them lying on his desk for two weeks in January, 
when he ate the rest of them, and there was no 
sign of rotting. The fact is, that Thanksgiving 
Prunes can be placed on shelves in an ordinary 
house, where they will remain without rotting 
until they are thoroughly evaporated like the 
dried prune of commerce; but this evaporation 
goes on slowly, therefore for many weeks the 
— will be found juicy and delicious to eat. 

he quality of this prune is superior to most 
varieties, being sweet and rich. It is the large 
amount of sugar in this variety that preserves it 
so long. Thanksgiving Prune ripens about the 
first week in October at Rochester, N. Y. It has 
been named Thanksgiving Prune owing to the 
fact that N. B. Adams had the prunes in his house 
on Thanksgiving day in g eating condition. 
You will notice that this is one of the most re- 
markable prunes ever introduced. « It has been 
thoroughly tested. 


One two-year-old tree of this Prune will 
be given free with each order of $10 or more, 
made up from our catalogue, at prices 
given therein. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 
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Thoughts on Life. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
following was suggested upon reading 
“Thoughts on Music’ in the June issue 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. There is noth- 
ing in this personal or even in criticism, 
put simply the expression of my views. 
This subject involves the whole science 
of life; biogenesis, development, conti- 
nuity, evolution and other points. 

It is claimed that birds were reptiles, 
that they once could not sing, that men 
once could not talk. Equivalent to the 
expression, there never was a first man, 
a first bird, a first tree as they are 
found to-day. The great weight of evi- 
dence proves the special act. of creation 
of man, the lower animals, and vegeta- 
tion as they are found at present, ex- 
cepting slight variations by development 
and habits of life. The spontaneous gen- 
eration of life is no longer claimed ky 
the great scientists, but they do admit 
piogenesis, which is life from antecedent 
life, and that by the laws of reproduc- 
tion and continuity life will continue 
unless some catastrophe occurs to de- 
stroy some species of plants, animals or 
the world. 

We find birds endowed with organs 
peculiar to each species, to utter notes 
of song and of warning, which they 
transmit to their offspring, and _ they 
sing just as their parents did. Scientific 
men believe in law and order. How 
they claim the laws of reproduction and 
continuity are suddenly reversed, that 
instead of animals begetting like species 
entirely new ones are produced I cannot 
conceive. Development under favorable 
conditions cannot be denied. The de- 
velopment of one species into another 
of an entirely different organism is not 
admissible. Take the strawberry as an 
illustration. This plant and its fruit has 
been highly developed. Should this pro- 
cess be continued, it would still be and 
always remain of the same genus and 
order. (I am not sure of that. The horse 
has not always been a horse. He was 
once more like a fox or dog, with divided 
hoofs or toes.—Editor.) 

I am a firm believer in science and the 
discoveries of scientific men. Some 
things announced as scientific are gross 
absurdities. A few years ago. several 

discordant bones were discovered and it 
was announced that the missing link had 
been found. I doubt it. 

Dame nature must have been very 
partial to develop a few monkies devoid 
of a soul into human beings with an im- 
mortal soul, leaving the great horde cf 


morfkies undeveloped to sport in the 
forests and swing on their prehensile 
tails. (This is a common error. No 


scientist claims that man _ originated 
from the monkey.—Editor.) 

There is a large area in the Southern 
states wherein are found the fossils of 
all the known animals of the world liv- 
ing and extinct. It is probably the 
greatest animal cemetery of the world. 
Thousands of car loads have been dug 
up and shipped as fertilizers. Now as 
they are buried together they must have 
lived together, at least in the same age. 
Is it unreasonable to claim they com- 
menced life together? (Yes, I think it 
unreasonable. But what if they did? 
Editor.) 

Animals and plants are as liable to de- 
generate as to develop. Turn out our 
improved stock to find their own living 
and they would soon degenerate and re- 
vert back to their wild or normal state. 
They encounter as many unfavorable as 
favorable conditions of life in the wild 
state, so they cannot more tnan main- 
tain an even balance of their organisms. 
The lapse of years is not in evidence. 
Could it be proven that men and animals 
have existed millions of years, it would 
not prove they are less or more highly 
developed at present than at the com- 
mencement of their lives. (I can see 
that man is improving, also poultry, 
swine, horses, cattle, etc.—Editor.) 

The remark is often made: ‘‘When 
one species of animals passes away an- 
other takes its place.’’ This is certainly 
incorrect, as each species occupies its 
own place. When one species becomes 
extinct there is one less. This is not 
evolution. Evolution does not decrease 
the number of species, but raises them 
from a simple state to a higher and 
more complex organism entirely different 
from their previous one. Is there any 
evidence that such is the fact? Is not 
this merely conjecture? Can any’ species 


Kidney Trouble preys upon the 
mind, discourages and lessens am- 
bition; beauty, vigor and cheer- 
fulness soon disappear when the 
WO MEN kidneys are out of order or dis- 
eased. Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney remedy, promptly cures all kidney, blad- 
der, and uric acid troubles, Sold by all druggists. Sam- 
ple bottle by mail free, also pamphlet telling all about it 
and its wonderful cures. 
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Built on Rock 


SUBSTANTIAL — FIRM — RELIABLE 
Thirty years of successful merchandising ona firm, substan: 


tial basis, smeroas 
insure positive re 


county but we want yours also. 


clean, upright methods— the kind that 
iability—a firm worthy of your patronage. We 
already enjoy the confidence of over half the a in your 
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if you doubt our ability to serve you properly— you will be sur: 


If we can please others we can please you. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT-— Our new 
catalogue No.7! will be ready about September 
ist. Our buyers have scoured the markets of the 
world for honest, upsto:date goods, to quote in 
this catalogue, and it will be beyond doubt the 
finest catalogue ever issued by any mercantile 
firm. We want every reader of this paper to send 
foracopy. It will be sent, all charges paid, upon 
receipt of 15 cents—this amount only half pays 
the postage, but it is sufficient to show us that 
you are acting in good faith. 

Applications may be sent in now, and we will forward 


the catalogue as soon as it is issued — about September Ist. 
Ask for catalogue No. 7!,and enclose 15 cents in either 


stamps er coin. 


Why not do it now? 


mery Ward & Co., Chicago 








now existing be referred to as one raised 
from a low condition by development to 
one of greater complexity? Evolution re- 
quires this. (Yes, for instance the horse. 
Editor). 

Can we give the last pound that tal- 
ances the beam credit and ignore’ the 
other weights? Can we claim one stream 
supplies the ocean? We are prone to re- 
ject the great weight of evidence and 
are biased in judgment by isolated facts 
which do not support our theories. The 
geological construction of the earth and 
its geographical formation are as a 
whole great harmonies, giving abundant 
evidence of design. The isolated facts 
which seem to show chance construction 
are as the one stream to the millions 
that center in the ocean. The science of 
geology as it relates to the structure of 
the earth, is a failure. It don’t give a 
rational theory of its structure, its 
strata of rocks, coals, minerals, oils, etc. 
Some of the theories are too absurd to 
entertain. Is there not some Noah 
Webster geologist, some great Atlas, 
some giant Titon that can give a treatise 
on this subject equal to those of other 
sciences and worthy of the age in which 
we live?—S. Price, South Bethany, Ind. 

Reply:—This is a deep subject for hot 
weather. I cannot say that I have posi- 
tive faith in evolution, but that theory, 
and it is but a theory as yet, appeals to 
my reason in many ways, but not in 
every way. This theory does not disturb 
my faith in God or the Bible. If the 
theory is true, evolution simply points 
out the way in which God works. I trust 
no one else will send us articles on this 
subject for we cannot devote space to 
them. Our friend Price gives us some 
good thoughts.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Strawberries at Rochester, = Y. 


For many years my favorite straw- 
berry for my own family table has been 
the Van Deman. Each year I have had 
a bed of this variety in bearing to fur- 
nish early berries for my own table. It 
is among the earliest to ripen, ripens 
rapidly, colors all over at the same time 
and picks easily since the berries drop off 
into the hand without . having to be 
pulled from the vines. The quality of 
Van Deman is superior to almost any 
other variety. It yields liberally of its 
luscious fruit. E. P. Roe once said that 
a perfect strawberry does not exist, and 
he came very near the truth in making 
that remark. Van Deman has its faults. 
Its foliage is not so large and vigorous 
as I would like to see it. Its foliage is 
healthy and is not attacked by fungus, 
but after yielding fruit one year’ the 
plantation degenerates rapidly. Our 
beds bear two and sometimes three years 
but alongside of Corsican, and other vig- 
orous growers the plants look feeble, 
especially after the first year’s fruiting. 
I desire to speak particularly of the su- 
perior quality of the Van Deman since 
I do not hear this qualification spoken 
of often by other growers. Possibly its 
quality is not so good in other localities. 
I know that varieties differ as to quality 
in different localities. 

The strawberry crop in this section 
was severely injured by frosts which ap- 
peared on three consecutive nights just 
as the strawberries were ready to blos- 
som. Strawberry growers in this section 
do not expect over half a crop. The first 
day of offering homegrown strawberries 





Address, Dr. Kitmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


price opened at 15 cents per quart, this 
declined to 10 and 8 cents the same day 
since many of the berries offered were 
only of moderate size. July ist straw- 
berries are selling at 10 and 12 cents rer 
quart. Van Deman suffered more from 
frost than Corsican and they are frank 
growers. Varieties that have broad vig- 
orous leaves offer more protection 
against frost than less vigorous varieties 
like Van Deman. 

I received in the mail to-day two re- 
markable baskets of strawberries both 
being new varieties, one from James- 
town, N. Y., and the other from Stuyve- 
sant, N. Y. Both these varieties are of 
extra-ordinary size. It is possible that 
we have not yet reached the variety 
that produced the largest specimens, 
or the largest quantity of fruit. Dunlap 
gave us the earliest fruit. It is a pro- 
ductive variety. I 


in Rural New Yorker. 





Keep to your orbit; scatter not your force 
In devious ways; each star that gems 
the night 
Moves on its separate 
course; 
Unswerved while centuries dawn and take 
their flight. 


and appointed 


Mad comets wander purposeless through 


space 


And meteors waste themselves like aim- 
less souls; 
Be = of these—but keep to your fixed 
ace, 
Nor spend your strength upon too many 
goals. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox in The Brown 


Book of Boston. 


There are as many different dialects 
spoken in China as in Eurcpe. 

A lion in a jungle will jump twenty- 
five feet or thirty feet from a standing 
start. 

China raises and consumes more ducks 
than any other country in the world. 

It takes 2,800 silkworms to make a 





pounds of leaves before they spin their 
cocoons, 


The brain never rests entirely in na- 
ture, as is shown by the fact that when 
we sleep the brain will notify us when 
we awaken in regard to the time we have 
spent in sleeping; but it is said when we 
are placed under the influence of chloro- 
form we have no knowledge of the lapse 
of time. 








Too much bathing is harmful, as it 


quently removed, and occasions prob- 
ably too rapid a proliferation of the cells 
of the malpighian (lowermost) layer.— 
London Lancet. 





“Yes,” said Chumpleigh, speaking of 
the millionaire, “he begins life without 
a cent in his pocket. Isn’t that remark- 
able?” “It is, indeed. Most men are 
born without even a pocket.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





Men may have merit without rising to 
eminence, but no one has ever reached 
eminence without some degree of merit. 
—La Rochfoucauld. 





The parents of young persons should 
reflect that it is not always wise to spoil 
a bad elocutionist to make a worse cook. 
—Puck. 





Success is the realization of the esti- 
mate which you place upon yourself.— 





appeared plentiful in our market, the 


Elbert Hubbard. 


regret that I did | 
not plant it more largely.—C. A. Green 


pound of silk, and these worms eat 166 


tends to maceration of the superficial | 
part of the epidermis, which is too fre- | 
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Apple Trees 


ALSO 
Plum, Peach, Pear, 





















Quince and Ornamental 
rees. 


Also Grape Vines 


BERRY PLANTS, Etc. 
All at Half Agents’ Prices. 
Let us price your list of 
wants. Catalogue free, 
Address, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











A Spraying Solution made by dissolving 
in cold water Black Soluble Insecticide 


Soap, the proportion of soap varying to 
suit the case, will effectively rid your 
trees, shrubs and flowers of any insects 
with which they may be infected, and 
quickly restore them to their normal 
healthy condition. It is easily prepared, 
pleasant to use and the only known in- 


secticide which will actually destroy every 
insect pest, even the San Jose louse. If 
your seedsman does not sell it, send to 


V. Casazza & Bro., 
190-192 Prince Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FREE HAIR GROWER! 


We will mailto any address 

full information, how to 
w hair upon the baldest 

ead, stop hair falling, cure 

weak eyebrows and eye- 

lashes, scant eee 

dandruff, ite ng 

restore gray and fad 

to its natural color. 

5ce. for Free Trial Treat- 

a. one bottle Hair 

‘orcer and bar Scalp 

Seap. Address, 


LORRIMER & CO., 
Dept 31 118 N. PACA ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE APIARY 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that excellent 
and handsome illustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


We send a free sample copy,a Book on Bee Culture, and 
book on Bee Supplies, to all who name this paper. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


The ‘Granger’ 
for Fruits and 
Vegetables. 
For family use 
1 ZASTE 


Cheapest in the market, $3, $5 and $8. Circular. E RN 
MFG, CO., 257 So. sth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE CANNING BUSINESS. 


ALL ABOUT IT. Send a two-cent stamp for particulars to 
Cc. O. WARFORD, Newburgh, N. Y. 

























Premium Scales of the World. Steel frames. 





sTo Cc K Adjustable racks. Buy the best and save 
SCA LES money. Hundreds of useful sptcie. Lists 
Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
B15 & up. Chicago, Il. 


FOLKS™ 15 pounds a month. Safe and 


Sure. Send 4 cents for sample box, etc. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO. 


164 St. Louis, Me. 


FA 


Dept. 

















A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor and Publisher. 
Prof. H. E. VAN DEMAN, Associate Editor. 





J. CLINTON PEEt, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 Cents per Year, Postage Free. 
Office, cor. South and Highland Aves. 


Rates for advertising space made known 
on application. 


100,000 Copies Monthly. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second 
class mail matter. 








The Audubon society calls attention to 
the fact that the egret, or Snowy Heron 
is almost annihilated owing to the fact 
that its plumes are in demand for orna- 
mentation of women’s hats. The plume 
at its best must be secured when the 
mother bird is caring for its young. The 
plume hunter watches near the nest 2nd 
shoots the mother bird when it returns 
with food for its young, then the plume 
is cut away and the body of the mother 
is cast upon the ground, and the young 
birds left to starve. Who would be 
guilty of encouraging such folly by wear- 
ing such plumes? 





In reply to a subscriber, I will say 
that you cannot cultivate your peach 
trees too much early in the season but 
cultivation should not extend beyond 
August since late growth is not desired. 
The wood should be well ripened before 
the winter comes on. If the trees were 
set out this spring, or last fall, next 
spring cut back half of the new growth 
made. I see no necessity for mulching 
these trees for the winter. Sometimes 
we bank up around the trunk of trees 
during winter, the bank of earth being 
removed the following spring. Peach 
trees require thorough cultivation and 
there should be no other crop growing 
in the peach orchard after the first year 
to prevent cultivating both ways. The 
method of heading back the new growth 
each spring gives a lower and smaller 
tree, with better results than the large 
trees, high growing and long branched 
of old times. We know of no wash that 
is a sure preventative of rabbit injury, 
but if the trunks of the trees are wrapped 
loosely with tarred paper, or what is bet- 
ter, with a thin veneer of wood made for 
that purpose, either will keep the rabbits 
away. If tarred paper is tied too closely 
about the trunks of the trees it might 
injure them. 





Petroleum on Shingles.—If you wish 
your shingled roof to last twice as long 
as usual, before putting them on the roof 
dip the shingles in crude petroleum oil. 
_ The oil can be poured in a barrel or tank 
while dipping. It is a question whether 
the oil will penetrate to all of the 
shingles, if packed tightly in the pack- 
age as shingles are usually packed. [If 
not, simply dip as many as you can hold 
in your hands at once. After dipping 
place these upon a metal tray that will 
carry the drippings back into the barrel 
or tank. Every part of the shingles 
should be immersed in the oil. After 
drying a few hours but little of the oil 
will remain on the outside of the 





shingles. 
People who have the least trouble 
often think they have the most. If we 


knew more about the troubles of cther 
people we would think less about our 
own. A subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower is very poor, and both she and 
her husband have to work hard to make 
a living. The wife is a cripple who can- 
not move except in her wheel chair, and 
yet she is almost constantly at work 
with her husband during the day help- 
ing him care for his plants and doing 
other work that would occasion surprise 
if known. This woman is’ constantly 
suffering from fractures, has never 
known what it is to have good health, 
and yet she is cheerful, hopeful and 
trusting in God. Many of the helpful 
suggestions written for Green’s Fruit 
Grower are from the pen of this cou- 
rageous woman. 





Our friend, T. Greiner, also the Rural 
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are picked in September and properly 
ripened they are a good pear to eat, free 
of grit or woodiness, nearly equal to 
Bartlett. But if this pear is allowed to 
remain on the tree much later it will be 
of very poor quality. 





While the inventive faculty is more 
vigorously exercised by Americans than 
by any other people, we must not assume 
that the inventors of Europe are idle. 
A German has recently invented an 
acetylene gas machine which is remark- 
able for simplicity and small expense of 
construction and entirely novel in de- 
sign, A new lace machine has been in- 





ers in the powdered form and taste of 
the powder of almonds. Chemists also 
employ apricot kernels in powders ard 
extracts; bakers use almond paste made 
from apricot kernels or pits. Wine 
makers also use apricot kernels to flavor 
certain wines. American apricot grow- 
ers have been looking for foreign mar- 
kets for apricot kernels but the home 
supply in Europe is so large they have 
not been able to find a very extensive 
market abroad. 





The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
built a house to rent on a lot in this city, 
40 feet wide by 100 feet deep. On two 


Charles D. Woods, director of the main 
agricultural experiment station, requests 
us to announce that insecticide known as 
Kno-bug is a fraud, composed of !and 
plaster 87 per cent., saltpeter 4 per ceni,, 
ochre 2 per cent., with a small percent- 
age of paris green, too small to be of ser. 
vice as an insecticide. 





The losses incurred from the «abrupt 
postponement of the coronation of the 
king of England will never be known, 
but it is stated that the rose growers of 
England lost over four million dollars by 
reason of the postponement. The red 
rose was the coronation flower, and it 
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vented by H. A. Matitsch of Vienna, 
which is a marvel in the way of ma- 
chinery, manufacturing at the same time 
various designs of lace in such a manner 
as to closely imitate hand-made lace 





When I was a child apricots were a 
rarity, but a companion at school gave 
me a few and I discovered that the meat 
of the apricot pit was eatable, tasting 
something like an almond. In many 
parts of the country, particularly in Cali- 
fornia, apricots are grown in _ great 
abundance and fruit growers are con- 
stantly looking for a market for apricot 
kernels, as they are used by confection- 





New Yorker, claim that if Keiffer pears 
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sides of the rear of this lot he dug a 
trench and planted a hedge row of dwarf 
pear trees, planting an occasional peach 
tree in this hedge row. This planting 
was done four years ago. Every year 
since the dwarf pears have borne speci- 
mens of fruit, and last year there were 
a number of peaches of large size on the 
peach trees. This year both the pear 
and peach trees give promise of being 
heavily laden with fruit. Notice that 
this hedge row does not occupy scarcely 
any space and does not interfere with 
the fine lawn at the rear of the house. 
Is not this a suggestion for planting 
city or village lots? 











was estimated that sixty million red 
roses would be in demand at 4 cents 
each, but as the coronation day ap- 
proached the price advanced to 8 cents 
each. When the illness of the king was 
announced there was no sale for. the 
great amount of roses that had been 
grown especially for that occasion, there- 
fore, they were a total loss. 





Skimmed milk is made into a powder 
in Sweden by a new invention not yet 
made public. The composition of milk 
powder made of skimmed milk contains: 
Albuminous matter, 36 per cent.; augar 
of milk, 49; fat, 1; milk salts, 7.5; mois- 
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ture, 6.5. This milk powder is conside.ed 
nutritive and a valuable article of food. 
It is estimated that the skimmed milk 
thrown away in Sweden might yield 
revenue of $10,000,000 if converted into 
powder. 





“Yes, my son, I am a vulgar, ignorant 
man as you remarked, but it would have 
peen better if some other person had re- 
minded me of that fact. You have had 
better advantages and better opportuni- 
ties than I have had. There were no 
horny hands to work for me when I was 
a young man, no one to supply me with 
money without exertion on my own part 





thought of the novice is to pour water 
over the ground where they are planted, 
but this often does no good, but is pro- 
ductive of injury since it causes the sur- 
face of the ground to hayden, while the 
water does not reach the roots where it 
is needed. If water is to be applied to 
such a tree two or three inches of sod 
should first be removed, then the ground 
should be thoroughly soaked and after 
the water has settled into the ground 
the soil that has been removed should be 
replaced and kept loose; but if the tree 
when planted has’ been’ thoroughly 
mulched with strawy manure, or litter, 
it will not need watering, since the 








extent about the trees. In the public 
parks near my Rochester residence there 
have been planted thousands of ceéver- 
greens of all kinds, and other trees and 
plants, and these are growing vigorously 
and thriving amazingly, for the reason 
that the grass is kept down for a dis- 
tance of three or four feet about each 


tion, requiring no nursing, therefore, at 
an expense of from ten to twenty cents 
one can give the song-birds a continual 
feast of the fruit of the mulberry. There 
is no fruit that birds like so well as mul- 
berries. 





The apple, pear and peach will bear 





tree or plant, and the ground there is 
kept loose and free from weeds 


or horse cultivating has been done, and | 
the grass is growing freely all over the| 
hillsides and valleys where these trees | 





| 


are growing, excepting in the immediate | 
vicinity of each tree. But, if you plant 
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as you have been supplied. I had _ to 
work early and late, thus my early edu- 
cation was neglected. I am rough but I 
am honest. You are discourteous and 
will amount to but little in the ‘world 
unless you change your course from idle- 
ness to activity. I have engaged pas- 
sage for you for a long ocean voyage 
where, for several years, you will oc- 
cupy the position of a common sailor. 
My hope is to make a man of you. There 
is great danger that my $8,000,000 may 
ruin you.’—Carleton in his play. 





When trees set out this spring do not 
begin growth as they should the first 
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mulch has a tendency to keep the ground 
cool and moist. If plants or trees are to 
be watered the watering can best be 
done during or after a rain. Then be- 
fore the ground hardens loosen it up 
with a hoe in every instance. 





Did you plant trees by the road side 
last spring or last fall? If you did look 
after them now and see that thé ground | 
is loosened and kept cultivated for a 
space of two or three feet about the 
base of each tree. I am often asked if 
trees can be planted safely in sod. My | 
reply is, yes, if you will remove sod and | 
keep the ground cultivated for a wide! 





|}planted Russian mulberries about my 


a tree in grass, simply making a small 
hole, and giving it no cultivation there- 
after you need not expect that the tree 
or shrub will live. 





Do not fail to plant a few mulberry 
trees about your place, particularly if 
you are a lover of birds. Since I have 


house numerous song-birds that never 
visited my place before are now plenti- 
ful, and they give us delightful music 
every night and morning. The mulberry 
tree furnishes fruit during a long sea- 
son, and abundance of it, and the trees 


and | 
grass by cultivation, and yet no plowing | 


considerable pruning but the plum will 
not bear so much, and the cherry will 
bear the least pruning of any kind of 
tree. I have known cherry trees to be 
absolutely ruined by the removal cf 
large branches. It caused the bark of 
the tree to die almost to the ground. 
Give a cherry tree but little pruning, 
particularly after the first few _ years. 
When the trees are first planted you can 
prune them with impunity. 





Every year we have to say something 
about mulching. This is a great subject 
and should be continually kept before 
the minds of cultivators. Many soils are 
inclined to harden after rains, and when 
the soil becomes hard it soon becornes 
dry, and trees or plants in such soil can- 
not prosper. But the application of a 
little strawy litter or stable manure 
mixed in the soil about the tree, on the 
surface, after the tree is planted, will 
prevent the soil from baking and will 
often add greatly to the growth of the 
tree or plant. While we: have plenty of 
this mulching material we use it plenti- 
fully, but a quart or two will have a 
great effect in preventing soil from hard- 
ening and in keeping it moist. 





After planting strawberries, or other 
small fruits or ornamental plants, I go 
over them immediately, or within a day 
or two, and hoe over the ground, draw- 
ing some earth up to each plant if not 
set quite deep enough, or taking a little 
away if a careless planter has set it too 
deep. I consider this very important 
work, yet it is seldom done, since plant- 
ers are very busy at that season. I am 
confident that I have often saved a !arge 
number of plants from destruction by 
this light work which I often do with my 
own hands. I recently looked over a 
field planted quite late in the spring to 
strawberry plants. A rain followed the 
planting, but the owner was too busy to 
stir the soil after the rain, as he should 
have done, therefore the soil was baked, 
was hard and dry, and the newly set 
plants were perishing from lack of riois- 
ture. It would have been a good invest- 
ment to have paid five or even ten dol- 
lars per day for men to brush over the 
top of the soil among these newly 
planted vines since the ground hardened 
rapidly after the rain which followed the 
planting. 





In old times apple, pear, plum and 
other small trees were allowed to 
branch very high and to throw their teps 
upward towards the twinkling stars. It 
was difficult to gather the fruit from 
those tall trees. The object of the own- 
ers of those days was to keep the 
branches of the trees away from. the 
teams in cultivating the ground, and 
perhaps also to keep the fruit away from 
thieving boys. The modern idea is to 
have fruit trees of all kinds branch as 
near the ground as possible and not have 
the fruit rest upon the ground. Much is 
gained by this low method of pruning. 
First: It prevents the grass from grow- 
ing about the bases of the tree; second; 
it prevents sun-scald of the trunk; third: 
pruning and thinning of the fruit can be 
done more easily; fourth: and most im- 
portant of all, the fruit can be gathered 
much more rapidly and easily on low 
branched trees. 





I am asked to define what is meant by 
a practical farmer. This term is used to 
indicate a farmer who is skilled in prac- 
tical affairs of farm life. In another 
sense the practical farmer is one dis- 
tinguished from the book farmer, or 
from the rich man who undertakes farm- 
ing more for the pleasure of the under- 
taking than the profit derived there- 
from. There are many men who might 
be called practical farmers in theory, 
who are in fact poor farmers. These 
men are informed in regard to the prac- 
tical methods of culture but are too in- 
dolent and lack force to the extent that 
they do not carry out or put in practice 
that which they know to be desirable. 
There are practical and impractical men 
engaged in all kinds of enterprises. The 
practical man makes a wise selection cf 
methods that are calculated to bring 
about profitable returns for the outlay 
of labor and capital. The impractical 
man is visionary and is often endowed 
with a poetic temperament, and often 
strives for the unattainable. His ex- 
pectations are far in excess of probable 
results. Such visionary men make large 
outlays of labor and capital and are 
usually doomed to disappointment when 
the profit and loss side of the question is 





will grow in grass or under poor cultiva- 
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The first illustration above teaches the 
manner in which a simple cottage can 
be beautified by training vines around 
the porch. Those who are too poor to 
buy a Trumpet vine, Clematis, Virginia 
Creeper or Wistaria can find in the 
woods roots of bitter sweet or wild 
grape vines that will answer every pur- 
pose for home decoration. 

The next lower cut represents straw- 
berries growing among grape vines. 
While strawberries will bear abundantly 
when planted as shown in this illustra- 
tion, I should prefer to have simply one 
row of strawberries midway between two 
rows of grape vines leaving room to cul- 
tivate on each side of the strawberry 
row between the row and the row of 
grapes. 

The lower illustration represents at the 
left a single row of strawberries between 
two rows of grape vines, and at the right 
a row of currant bushes between two 
rows of grape vines. While these sug- 


gestions are good and are, with illustra- | 


tions, taken from Farm Bulletin, No. 154, 
by L. C. Corbett, my opinion is .that 
where land is cheap and abundant it is 
best to plant different varieties of fruits 
separately, especially if you are growing 
them in any considerable amount. 





The well known monthly publications, 
Garden and Farm and American Girl 
have been purchased by Green’s Fruit 
Grower, and have been merged into 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Hereafter the 
subscribers to Garden and Farm and 
American Girl will receive Green’s Fruit 
Grower in place of those other publica- 
tions which will be no longer published. 





A correspondent asks advice as_ to 


“what kind of fertilizer he should apply to | 


his orchards and berry fields. Where 


commercial fertilizers have been used re- | 
is well to} 


for some years it 
change and apply barnyard manure, 
since it is likely that the soil 
humus which barnyard manure supplies. 


peatedly 


Where the soil has received barnyard | 


manure fur a term of years commercial 
fertilizers may be applied with benefit. 





Where did you pile the brush that you 


cut from your apple orchard last spring? | 
this | 


Ofter in the rush of that season 
brush is left in the orchard, or piled in 
the fence corner, where it furnishes a 
breeding place for mice, which come cut 
in the succeeding winter and do great 
injury in knawing the bark of even large 
trees. 


needs | 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 








those you omit the greatest pleasures of 
life. When we arrive at an age cr a 
condition of health when we are de- 
prived of the pleasure of doing we lose 
a large portion of our interest in life. 
| By possession I do not refer simply to 
the possession of wealth, but to the pos- 
session of wife, children, home, friends, 
a taste for the beauties of nature and the 
beauties of art. By enjoying I refer to 
the exercise of all our faculties, the joy 
of walking, eating, drinking, breathing 
hearing, sleeping, the joy of working, of 
achievement of good for ourselves and 
others. A_ healthy, well constituted 
being should enjoy all of life, tempered 
of course by occasional pains and pangs | 
which are to enjeying what the cloudy 
days are to summer. 

As regards the pleasures of dying we 
know but little, and yet we are told that 
the point of death is a happy moment in 
every instance. No matter how tke 
patient may suffer previous to death, 
at the point of death all pain ceases and 
all is joyous. After death we are told 
our real pleasures begin, and that the 
pleasures of living cannot be compared 
to this unspeakably happy condition, 
but what that condition is no one can 
State definitely. 


Hints for ‘Rich Men. 


The faculty of making a wise use cf 
money is a great gift. There are many 
people who have ambition to make 
money, but it would be better if we all 
had ambition to make a wise use cf 
money which is a far rarer gift. There 
are a thousand people who have the 
ability to make money where there are 
ten people who have the ability to 
make wise use of money after | 
it is made. What shall a man do with 
his money when he has made a pile of it, 
say ten million dollars. Most tich 
men leave the home that is dearest to 
them and to their children and spend 
a large portion of their time traveling | 
in other lands, often spending several | 
years at a time in foreign countries. 


Most rich men build immense palaces in | 
various parts of the country, equipping | 
them with servants, horses and car- 
riages. Many are at an utter loss to | 
know what to do with their piled up 
wealth and ultimately do nothing with | 
it but allow it to accumulate. | 
There was a certain king in Egypt 
who, having great wealth asked himself 
the question, ‘‘what shall I do with it?’ 
He decided to pile up stones, one upon | 
another, thus consuming the time, | 
strength and lives of thousands upon | 
thousands of human beings for twenty | 
| years or more, the result being the great 
|pyramid. This king was a fool. He did | 
not know how to make the best use of | 
his money or his power. Supposing in- | 
stead of spending so much time and! 
money in erecting this useless pile of 
stone, that could be of no possible kelp 
to mankind, he had dammed the Nile 
far up near its source, where England 
has recently constructed a dam, and by 
| this means had irrigated the fertile 
| plains of Egypt, and made them produce 
a hundred fold. What might have been 
| the result? It is the misuse of money 
| that has wrought such havoc in Egypt, 
| which at one time was the garden of the 
world, and the wealthiest of all coun- 
| tries, but which is now weak and declin- 
ing, her scepter fallen forever. There 
is danger that rich men of this age may 
make similar mistakes. If they would 
be wise let them do something to encour- 
lage the source of all wealth and pros- 
perity, agriculture and horticulture. Let 
|}them divide large tracts comprising 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands cf 
| acres of land into small tracts, building 
upon these comfortable houses, making 
attractive driveways, planting shady 
avenues and orchards, and encouraging 
the poor to occupy these desirable 
homes, giving them an opportunity to 
| purchase at moderate prices. There are 
in all of our cities many thousand poor 
people who suffer for the necessities of 
life, swelter in close and ill-ventilated 
rooms during the heated terms, who 
should now be located upon some breezy 
farm-like home such as I have sug- 




















A correspondent asks-for advice re- 
garding apple tree borers. We are not | 
troubled with the borers at our place 
since we kept our trees growing vigor- | 
ously and borers seldom bother vigorous 
growing trees as they do those trees that 
are poorly cultivated, or growing in poor 
soil. Remember that trees are not at- 
tacked by disease or any kind of insects | 
so seriously if they are healthy and vig- | 
orous. Young trees can be _ protected 
against the borer, also against the 1rab- 
bits, by wrapping a fine wire scr2en 
around the trunks. 





_ ; | 
living consists of | 


In the esti- 


The pleasure of 
doing, possessing, enjoying. 


mation of many people the pleasures of 
doing should be omitted, but if you omit 





| My eager soul that seeks for thee 


gested. Their objection to farm life is 
that the farm houses are so far apart 
there is no sociability there, no social in- 
tercourse, but the scheme I have. sug- 
gested would permit of sociability and 
would introduce a new form of attrac- 
tive rural life. 


Where Peace Dwells. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mabel 
Cornelia Matson. 


sweet peace, where 





Dear peace, lingerest 
thou? 


Why wilt thou never bless 


To find but weariness? 


Oh, restless heart; Oh, longing heart, 
Wouldst thou my secret know? 
! p duty’s steep and narrow path 


| that she had been poisoned. The groan- 


| found the remains of the pet cat. 





Thy shrinking feet must go. 











Our Cats. 


I noticed one day at my city home a 


strange cat that was extremely wild. 
She seemed to be hungry and I left food 
where she could get it. At the end of a 
week I could approach her near enough 
to touch her with my hand, but she 
seemed apprehensive of personal injury, 
yet showed a desire to form closer ac- 
quaintance. At the end of a month I had 
the cat so tamed that she would sit vpon 
my lap and come around and tease to be 
petted. Before her arrival our house 
and barn were overrun with rats, some 
of which were of monstrous size, but af- 
ter the appearance of this cat the rats 
decreased in number rapidly, and after 
a few months not a rat could be seen 
about the place. 

During winter our cat spent most of 
her time in the cellar. Whenever I went 
into the cellar she would jump off from 
the top of the furnace where she slept, 
and tease me to smooth her furry coat. 
These pleasant associations between my- 
self and the cat continued for several 
years until one day I went into the cellar 
and saw our cat lying upon the furnace 
as usual, but she did not jump down to 
greet me with her customary cordiality. 
I went down later and still she did not 
move from her perch. The next day I 
heard pitiful moanings from the cellar. 
On investigation I found that the cat 
was writhing in agony. We suspected 


ing continued for some time and finally 
ceased. Then we knew that our cat was 
dead. Then a mysterious thing hap- 
pened. We sent our man into the cellar 
but he could not find the dead cat, and 
there were no openings through which 
she could escape. This man and others 
searched the cellar for hours turning 
over every barrel and box and looking 
into every hole and crevice, bin and box 
| but no cat could be found. The mystery 
grew in intensity as the weeks passed 
into months, when some of the family 
suspected that they could smell some- 
| thing unusual in the cellar. Our man- 
of-affairs finally traced this smell to the 
base of an abandoned refrigerator, be- 
neath which was a pit, and in this he 


There are many reasons why we 
should never forget our cat. First: 
She left her foot-prints upon the sands 
of time as follows: We decided to put a 
|cement flooring in our cellar. When the 
fresh cement had been lain, every one 
was ordered to keep away from the cel- 
lar until it had hardened, but out cat did 
not obey this order, therefore that night 
she wandered promiscuously over this 
soft cement, leaving foot-prints half an 
inch deep at every step. These foot- 
prints remain to the present day as 
hard as though they were chiseled into 
granite. The second reason why we shall 
not forget her is that she left a number 
of kittens that we trust will be as suc- 
cessful in catching rats as their mother. 
Our boy has taken a photograph of these 
kittens which is shown in the above il- 
lustration. 





“That thou are nie owe to God— 
That thou continuest so, owe to thyself. 





HAY-FEVER 


—AaAND— 


ASTHMA 


CURED BY THE 


Kola Plant. 


A New and Positive Cure 
for Hay-Fever and Asthma 
has been found in the Kola 
Plant, a rare botanic pro- 
duct of West African origin. - 
So great are the powers of The Kola Plant. 
this New Remedy that in the short time since its discov- 
ery it has come into almost universal use in the hospitals 
of Europe and America for the cure of every form of hay- 
fever and asthma. Its cures are really marvelous. Men, 
women, and children, who have been given up as incura- 
ble are being restored daily to perfect health by the use 
of Himalya. Thousands of letters attesting its wonder- 
ful cures have been written the importers, but limited 
space prevents a detailed list. Read what a few have to 
say, proving that Hay-Fever and Asthma can be cured: 

Mr. J B. Ayle, Estherville, Iowa, writes Feb. 28th, 1902, 
that he was cured of Hay-Fever and Asthma after severe suffer- 
ing for 28 years. Miss Eva Preston, Petersburg, Ind., writes 
March 8th, 1902, that she suffered untold misery for 18 years with 
Hay-Fever and Asthma. Is completely cured eons he her phy- 
sician said that a cure was impossible in her case. Kuhler, 
Sr., Warrenton, Mo., writes Dec. 22nd, was cured of Hay- Fever 
and Asthma of five years’ standing, and that 4 ° was also 
cured after many years of similar ey . W. Cully, 
No. 1159 W. Lafayette Ave., Jacksonville, Il., poe March 10, 

1902: “I traveled a great deal for relief from ‘Asthma; climate of 
Michigan and ey ft temporary relief, but Himalya en- 





tirely cured me Rev. L. Coombs, Martinsburg, W. Va., 

writes to the New York World, July 23rd, that it cured him of 
Asthma of years’ standing. Mrs. Emaline Bolton, No. 389 
Conarroe St., Philadelphia, Pa., writes March goth, 1902, was 
completely cured two years ago, and says Himalya is the only 
Asthma medicine that has merit, and she has tried them all. Mr. 
C. B. Slade, Los Angeles, Cal., writes March 8th, 1902, that Him- 
alya saved his life. He told numbers of sufferers about his cure, 
and Himalya did not fail in a single case. 


If you suffer from Hay-Fever and Asthma 
in any form, do not despair, but write at once 
to the Kola Importing Co., No. 1162 Broad- 
way, New York City, N. Y., who in order to 
prove the power of this wonderful new botan- 
ic discovery will send you one trial case by 
mail, entirely free. Remember, it costs you 
absoluteiy nothing. 


SIGNS FAIL IN A DRY TIME 
OF THE FISH NEVER FAILS 
IN A WET TIME. 


THE FISH as a 


has a hist 
whe is told in 


interesting booklet 
which is for 
the aski 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ly sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you ee em abe work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business aay, remember we guarantee a clear profit 


ef for d absolutely sure. Write at le 
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A NEW INVENTION! 


BIC MONEY 
MAKER. 


$125. TO $250. PER MONTH AND EXPENSES—nustCens. 


Write for Special offer to Men and eet ryt = FEED BLUE or pit time, showing, § taking 
NAW FUEL O 


orders and appointing agents for HARRISO. 


tion. 
We 


year 
mers, 





~ 


Nursery, Flats , Co 


1 STOV ES. Wonderful inven- 
Nothing else like it. Great seller. 
Managers in every State. 


Just out. 
want Agents, Salesmen, 


Biggest money-maker ever offered. Enormous demand 


town, village, and among far- 


round, in every city, 4 
a ee 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Everybody buys. Sells itself. for Catalogue. 
MOST WONDERFUL STOVE. EVER INVENTED. 

A SPOON FULL OF OIL MAKES 

& HOCSHEAD_ OF. FUEL CAS. 


Generates its own F 
ee common coal oil. 
or hot fiery kitchens. Invaluable for Kitchen, Laundry, 
ttages, i.oning, Yachts, Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Picnics, Hot Noon-day Lunches, etc. 


Gas from Kerosene or 
No wick, “tint, smoke, kindling. ashes 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL fimiy tor cooxinc® ® tallon sf contol couting’ to te 


will furnish Fuel Gas fora — blue flame, hottest fire, for about 20 hours. Splendid cooker, roaster and 


baker. Makes cooking a pleasu 


NO MORE NEED OF THE DAN 


GEROUS GASOLINE | STOVES 


8moky wick oil stoves. expensive, dirty, coal and wood stoves, etc. safe. Will at 
tld can pen feed. Won't Ry: u Witte Trot oF hey a 

Fade Ore SS days trial, All sizes. PRICES $3.00 25. "B il te for CATALOGUE 

PRE ITE TODAY FOR OUR SPECIAL OFFER, NEW PLAN, ETC. Address, 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 5151 World Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





An Addition to Our Family 


84,000. We have just purchased Garden & Farm, form 
published at Cincinnati, 


Green’s Fruit 
Grower family is a 
very interesting one 
Its members are 
scattered all over 
the continent, and 
have for some time 

numbered about 


erly published at Chica ago also American Girl, formerly 


These publications add to the subscribers of Green’s Fruit Grower many thousand fam- 


ilies. Garden & Farm and American Girl subscribers will from this date on receive Green’s Fruit Grower in 4 
of those publications to which they originally subscribed. Green’s Fruit Grower will be sent in place of Garde 

Farm and American Girl, which wil] no longer be published. We state this in explanation to these scheuibes - 
that they may understand why it is that they are receiving and will continue to receive Green’s Fruit Grower from 


J date. 


Notice that all dues for subscriptions sho: lc 
OWER, and not to Garden & Farm and American Girl. 


1 now be paid to GREEN’S FR 
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«The Farmer’s Wife.”’ 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Is the wife a slave? Is she hired help, 
or is She a partner in business with the 
husband? Let us consider a moment 
what the business relations are between 
nusband and wife. If the wife is a part- 
ner, if she is expected to limit her wants 
and struggle for financial success, work- 
ing as hard as the husband for the com- 
mon good, the property gathered  to- 
gether by the two, belongs to one as 
much as to the other. In this case it 
should not be necessary for the wife to 
beg of her husband for money for suit- 
able expenditures, or for charity or re- 
ligion, or such other purposes as_ she 
may desire to use it. I have always con- 
sidered my wife a business partner, and 
long ago decided that my success was 
owing as much to her management, self- 
sacrifice and wise counsel as to my own. 
My opinion is that the husband and wife 
are partners, and that the wife is not a 
slave, nor is she hired help, and yet there 
are few husbands who treat their wives 
as though they were business partners, 
or as though the wife had a just claim 
upon the product of the farm when sold, 
or upon the farm itself. 

Most husbands assume to be the head 
of the family and assume authority over 
the money received from farm sales, also 
authority to restrict the expenditures of 
the wife. If the wife is an extravagant 
woman, wasting money in unnecessary 
trifles, such course might occasionally be 
necessary, but usually the wife is just as 
economical as the husband, and Fer 
judgment is usually as good regarding 
how the hard earned money should be 
spent. 

Long ago I discovered that it was an 
unpleasant task for my wife to ask me 
for money to meet necessary expenses, 
ete., therefore, since I concluded my 
property was as much her’s as my own, 
I gave her a key to the money drawer 
in our safe, so that she could help her- 
self to such money as she saw fit to take 
and since she is an economical woman 
I have never found fault witn that which 
she has taken. There is great need of 
reform in the method of giving money 
to the wife. Many farmers allow her 
the money received from sales of butter, 
eggs, etc., for certain expenses, for 
spending money, etc. 

This plan often works well but I think 
it would be better to consider her as a 
partner and to divide money with her 
less grudgingly than is generally done. 
I do not wish to be harsh, therefore I 
do not claim that the farmer husband 
treats his wife with less consideration 
than the husbands that live in cities 
treat their wives, but I will say that 
farmers’ wives work harder than the 
wives of men who live in cities and vil- 
lages, thus the farmer’s wife is more de- 
serving, and is a partner in the business 
in a truer sense than the city wife, or 
the wife of the villages. I trust that you 
who read these lines will reconsider your 
dealing with your wife as_ regards 
money matters. Talk this matter over 
with your wife and see if you can adjust 
money matters so that your wife will be 
happier and be greatly encouraged to 
continue her labors and privations. 








Encourage the toads that come hop- 
ping into the garden at dusk. All night 
long each toad will be consuming bugs 
and worms that prey upon the vege- 
tables. The toad is all good. He hasn’t 
a single habit that can be condemned. 
He is the gardener’s friend. 





Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the _ whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 





“No life can be pure in its purpose and 
strong in its strife, 
And all ig not be purer and stronger 


thereby.” 
—Owen Meredith. 
“Man comes into the world naked and 


are, 

He goes through the world with sorrow 
and care, 

He dies, and goes—God knows where, 

But if he is thoroughbred here, he’s thor- 
oughbred there.” 


“A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad tires in a mile.” 
—Shakespeare. 


“Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter, but the fruits are 


sweet; 
And when, at last, it stands a tree com- 


Beneath its tender shade the burning heat 

And burden of the day shall lose control— 

Plant patience in the garden of thy soul.” 
—Henry Austin. 


oO 
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Suggestions. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. S. J. 


Copper matting, such as can be found 
at the grocers, cut in shape with a lin- 
ing, crown and cape of cambric, or any 
suitable material, makes a light, com- 
fortable sun-bonnet and shades the face 
and neck better than sun hats. The brim 
of a sun hat may be used in place of the 
matting. To shape it rip off the crown, 
wet brim and iron nearly straight with a 
warm flat-iron. If not wide enough for 
the head piece rip some braid from 
crown and sew on. A wire over the 
front keeps it in place; cut off what you 
need, line and put on crown, cape and 
strings. One grandma has a black one 
with black polka dot crown and cape, 
which she wears nearly everywhere ex- 
cept to church, and says it is the most 
comfortable headgear she can have, it 
shades the eyes so well. 





When working around the stove we 
often get a burn on the hands which, if 
neglected makes a bad sore which is un- 
sightly as well as painful. While the 
remedy is always at hand it is always 
better to cure it at once. As soon as you 
find it begins to smart wet the place and 
cover with baking soda; if it continues 
to smart repeat the operation, keeping 
soda wet to draw out the strength. If 
burned deep keep wet cloth with soda on 
and the pain will soon leave any sore. 





Keep a salve in reach to do up cuts and 
bruises on children’s hands and bare feet. 
I have seen children, boys especially, go 
about with an ugly gaping cut, which 
it would take but a few minutes to do 
up and make them feel comfortable, as 
well as good natured. 





If a small handful of slacked lime is 
mixed with feed for the hens every few 
days it will increase the number of eggs. 
Hens that have become broody and 
forget to lay may be coaxed out of that 
habit by a feed occasionally of cooked 
beans; add meal and salt while hot. Old 
refuse beans may be used up in this 
way. 





A number of pigs we were keeping 
would not eat potato peelings or pota- 
toes unless they were cooked; we were 
feeding meal so I tried by slicing pota- 
toes and pouring boiling water over 
them, turned this off and sprinkled meal 
over, stirring it in. In working to get 
the meal the pigs got to eating the po- 
tatoes and will now eat them raw with- 
out the meal, and seem to grow on the 
feed. 





Never throw’ bean water, cuttings and 
washings from turnips, radishes or other 
vegetables in sink or around the door; 
when the sun comes out it causes an un- 
pleasant odor. Carry them away from 
the house. 





Crows were numerous all thorugh the 
past winter; some days the air was black 
with them, and such large ones too. This 
spring farmers have mostly taken the 
precaution to soak seed corn in strong 
copperas water to prevent their destroy- 
ing it. Some add sugar of lead and even 
strychnine, and keep corn quite free from 
their depredations in this way. Last 
year they were so bold as to come near 
the house and destroy robins’ nests. We 
had an idea that it was only hawks that 
caught the young chickens; this year the 
crows have been seen to come down near 
the house and pick up young chickens 
and fly away with them. They seem 
large and bold; we do not know how to 
get rid of them. 





When coloring woolen goods with the 
Perfection dye turkey-red, the color was 
not very good by just following the di- 
rections given. A tablespoonful of pul- 
verized alum was added, the goods left 
in dye over night and came out in the 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’ 1840- 
1901. 


morning a dark, deep beautiful red. 


Aunt Hannah’s Replies. 





Dear Aunt Hannah:—Do you consider 
it a dreadful thing to be an old maid?— 
Augusta. 

Reply:—To be an old maid is not so 
seriously to be deplored as to be an un- 
happy and neglected wife. Too much 
cannot be claimed for the attractions of 
wedded life, and of the building up of a 
home, and surrounding it with beautiful 
objects. Such a home is heaven. But 
every one who marries is in danger of 
selecting a companion for life who is not 
calculated to build up a happy home, 
and an unhappy home is hell upon earth. 
I know of many maiden ladies who are 
bright and cheerful, who seem to get 
much enjoyment out of life, and who are 
able to add to the enjoyment of others 
perhaps more than they would if they 
were married. The serious aspect in the 
life of the maiden lady is, that in old age 
when she is most in need of family ties, 
she is left alone. How pleasant it is as 
old age creeps on to be surrounded by 
near relatives, children, grand children, 
sons and daughters-in-law, and other 
loved ones. The maiden*lady who gets 
the most out of life is the one who is 
doing most for the welfare and happi- 
ness of others. I should prefer to be an 
old maid than to take serious chances in 
marriage, that is, to marry a man who 
was in danger of contracting the drink 
habit. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—I want to be 
beautiful, how can I add to my personal 
attractions ?—Alice. 

Reply—Be good. Think beautiful and 
elevating thoughts. Occupy a portion of 
your time in being helpful to others. 
Take plenty of sleep in a well ventilated 
room; take plenty of exercise in the open 
air, walking preferred. Do not wear 
tight fitting clothes. Make yourself com- 
fortable and do not be continually think- 
ing about your looks or about yourself. 
An attractive person impresses you with 
the unconsciousness of self. They get 
out of themselves and away from them- 
selves. It is sometimes said of a public 
speaker, that he did not get away from 
himself, that he was unable to throw off 
his self consciousness, therefore did not 
give his topic full attention and did not 
impress his hearers as he otherwise 
might have done. Be careful of your 
diet. Do not over-eat. Do not eat pies, 
cakes, candies or much meat. Be careful 
not to injure your complexion by the use 
of cosmetics or face powders. 


Dear Aunt Hannah:—I am a poor girl 
and desire an education, can you give me 
advice on this subject ?—Helen. 

Reply:—I know of young girls whose 
fathers were wealthy but have lost their 
property. These girls have an ambition 
to be college graduates and are succeed- 
ing. One of them did office work during 
hours when she was not engaged in col- 
lege classes, but this is a severe strain 
upon the vitality of any person, since 
she must study in the early morning cr 
at night. Where a girl makes a great 
effort like this, the fact often becomes 
known to others who unsolicited some- 
times render assistanse. I know of a 
girl who has an ambition to become edu- 
cated who is doing kitchen work, cook- 
ing, washing, etc., thinking that she lays 
aside more money than engaging in 
other work, since she does not have to 
pay for her board or room. I assume 
that you desire an education for some 
specific object, for otherwise your educa- 
tion might not be of much assistance. 
You should decide in advance what you 
propose to do after you have secured 
your education. There are many people 
who are highly educated who do not 
know what to do to make a living. If 
you intend to become a teacher study 
along those particular lines which jou 
intend to teach. But there are many op- 
portunities for girls now outside of 
teaching that seem to me to be prefer- 
able. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—I am a widow. 
My husband has been dead six years. I 
am a poor woman thirty years old and 
desire a home of my own. Would you 
advise me to marry again?—Widow. 

Reply:—I see no reason why a widow 
or a widower should not marry the 
second time providing she or he has a 
good opportunity. As a rule I do not 
think second marriages are so liable to 
turn out as well as first marriages, for 
the reason that young people adapt 
themselves to each other with greater 
ease than older people. I therefore con- 
sider second marriages somewhat risky. 
I certainly cannot advise you without 
knowing something more of your oppor- 
tunities and the conditions with which 
you are surrounded. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—What kind of 
work is the best for a girl to engage in 
to earn her living?—Susan. 

Reply:—Usually the best work is that 
for which you are naturally adapted, cr 





for which you are best prepared. The 





WOOLEN 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER 


Express Prepaid. 


If es have always bought cloth ata store, 
TRY THE MILL where it is made, and 
have a revelation. 

No middlemen—only our mill profit to pay. 

We make cloth for all outer apparel pur- 
poses, for women, men, and children. 

Write for free samples and booklet ‘“‘ Good 
Cloth ’—stating what garment you wish to 


make. 
AS A SPECIAL OFFERING we will 
deliver free at any express office east of the 
issouri River and north of Tennessee 
ONE skirt length to a customer, of our 50- 
inch fabrics, as follows: 

FOR 83.00, three yards of Black or Me- 
dium Blue heavy-weight, rough, all-wool Wor- 
sted Cheviot, or 

Three yards fine Black, all-wool Broadcloth. 

FOR $84.00, three yards 52-inch, Fine 
Black all-wool Worsted © aaa: 4 
_ If more is required, add to your remittance 
in proportion, but not more than one dress 
pattern will be sent to a customer. 

For points beyond, add ten cents per yard. 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 
Mills, South & 3rd Sts., Passaic, N. J. 
























time has come when young persons 
should consider at an early age the work 
they are best adapted for, and gradually 
work in that direction, picking up all the 
information possible as the days, months 
and years go by so as to be fully com- 
petent. I see no reason why it should 
not be the worthy ambition of any 
young girl to be an accomplished cook. 
I mean by this, one who is able to do re- 
markable things in the way of cooking. 
We hear of such people who go about the 
country lecturing about cooking, but it 
may not be necessary for you to lecture 
on the subject in order to make money 
by being a superior cook. This is an age 
when superiority in any line of work 
brings success. Therefore it does not de- 
pend so much upon what kind of work 
you undertake as to how well you are 
qualified for that work. 





Grape and Orange Salad—Shine, cut 
into halves and seed, 12 or 14 Malaga 
grapes. Add equal amount of orange 
pulp and serve in orange cups or shell 
with Mayonnaise dressing. 

Asparagus Salad—Scrape scales from 
stalks and cut into 1 in. pieces; cook in 
boiling salted water until tender. When 
nearly cooked add tips. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with cooked dressing. Garnish 
with hard boiled eggs cut lengthwise in 
quarters. t 

Mayonnaise Dressing—Put yolk of an 
egg in a cold bow! and beat with a Dover 
egg beater until thick; add oil drop at a 
time until it becomes thicker, then add 
oil more freely. When too stiff to beat 
easily thin with lemon juice or vinegar. 
Then beat in more oil until again very 
stiff when thin with acid as before. Use 
mixed seasoning to taste. 

Mixed seasoning.—1 tsp salt, 1-4 tsp 
mustard or 1-4 tsp sugar, and 1 ssp red 
and white pepper mixed. 

French Dressing—Put 3 tbsp. oil into a 
cup, add 1 ssp. salt, 1-2 ssp. pepper; then 
add gradually, beating meanwhile, 1 
tbsp. vinegar. 

Baking Powder Biscuit.—Sift 2. tsp. 
baking powder and 1-2 tsp. salt into 2 c. 
pastry flour. Chop in 2 tbsp. butter and 
gradually add 3-4 c. milk, mixing with 
knife to soft dough. Place on a well 
floured board, roll lightly to 1-2 in. thick- 
ness. Shape with biscuit cutter and 
bake 15 or 20 m. in a hot oven. 


Inspiration is one and the same thing 
always,—God breathing upon or into. 
The quality is always one and uniform, 
for it is from God. The difference is in 
quantity,—the more or less that the 
thing breathed into can hold.—J. F. 
Ware. 





“The deepest emotions are always un- 
spoken, because always unspeakable.” 














DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local application as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and the tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever. Nine cases out of ten are caused 
by Catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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When I was a child I found a yellow 
bird with a horse-hair entangled about 
its leg. The strong hair was firmly 
cemented in dried mud by the roadside, 
which imprisoned the bird. I carried it 
home, placed it in a cage where it soon 
became tame. This little yellow bird 
was an attractive pet. Every day and 
every week I became more attached to 
it and its pretty ways. One bright sum- 
mer morning it escaped from its cage 
and flew away to the orchard. I was 
surprised that it should be so glad to 
get away from me, since I assumed that 
it enjoyed my society as well as I did 
the bird’s. For hours I wandered 
through the orchard without being able 
to find the lost bird. Day after day for 
weeks after I scanned every apple tree 
in the orchard carefully, hoping that I 
would find my lost Dickie, as I called the 
bird. I found many little yellow birds 
that resembled mine, and I approached 
them cautiously calling ‘‘Dickie, Dickie,” 
hoping to entice them into my hands, 
but without avail. I never saw my lost 
bird again. To-day, fifty years later, a 
little yellow bird perched on the branch 
near my office window and reminded me 
of this lost bird of my childhood.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 











The above is from a photograph of a 
road runner, a bird frequently seen in 


Alabama. The Pittsburg Dispatch tells 
this story of the bird: 

The roadrunner is the born enemy of 
snakes and never shirks a fight with 
the reptile. Ralph Parmeteer first 
noticed the bird swooping at something 
on the hillside. Crawling near the spot, 
he heard the noise of a rattlesnake and 
saw the fight. The long-legged bird 
circled about its victim, now and again 
darting close to it and driving a beak at 
the snake’s head whenever that reptile 
was coiled just before striking. 

The bird displayed great skill in keep- 
ing out of reach of the fangs, the rattler 
meanwhile watching every movement of 
the enemy as it darted hither and 
thither, feinting, backing and seeking an 
opening. The combat was carried on 
for over half an hour, at the end of 
which time the snake was pretty well 
‘exhausted. Then the runner dashed in, 
struck it once and succeeded in blinding 
both eyes. Even then the rattler fought 
back, though weakly, but soon fell over 
dead. Then the runner pattered down 
the path and disappeared. 





Curing Cancer With Soothing 
Oils. 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 15, 1901.—Dr. 
Benjamin F. Bye, an eminent specialist 
of this city, has prepared a book on the 
treatment of Cancer and Tumor, that is 
causing no little speculation in medical 
circles. Although the doctor is very san- 
guine, he defers imparting his recent 
discoveries to the profession until he has 
them so perfected that a failure will be 
impossible in the hands of other physi- 
cians. He has practically proven beyond 
a doubt that the Oils are a grand success 
in his hands, or where they are adminis- 
tered after his instructions—even in ad- 
vanced cases—and that this method of 
curing cancer will supersede the knife 
and escharotic plaster treatments, for 
the reason that a great many physicians 
themselves have been cured, as well as 
members of their families. Your corre- 
spondent learned, while conversing with 
the doctor, that the treatment was on 
the order of absorption; that it was 
wholly painless, and that among the 


multitude now under his care not one 
was found who was not rapidly improv- 
ing, and patients from their own obser- 
vation have reported many cures of hor- 
rible cases. 


; birds or mainly those that enjoy such 


The briers and leaves and the underbrush 

Are in league with the Thrush. 

They are full of subtle and quick suspicion; 

And when I am trying to find admission 

Into the thicket, they reach to stay me, 

And all the vines and the thorns delay me; 

And when I am creeping along—along— 

Softly, lest I should break the song, 

The vines will flutter 

With words of fear, 

And the leaves will utter, 

‘‘Anear—anear,”’ 

And the Thrush will stop 

And suddenly drop 

Into the dusk of the underbrush. 

Then I will listen, and in the hush 

The ear perceives 

A step in the leaves; 

And I look below 

In the shady room, 

And his brown’s aglow 

In the leafy gloom; 

And I catch his eye, 

So warily shy, 

And then—we are almost friends—and then 

There are the chattering leaves again, 

Foolish, timorous leaves that cry, 

‘“‘Have a care for the folk that pry!” 
--Mary Burt Messer in the “Atlantic.” 
“There are two ways,’’ said a_ bird 

dealer, “of teaching a parrot to talk. 

One way is to put him ina darkened 

room, to sit in a corner and to repeat 

over and over again the word you want 
him to acquire. A clever parrot will 

learn a word or phrase after some 400 

or 500 repetitions, while for some it takes 

a week or more. You must keep still in 

the room. No sounds from within or 

without the house, save your voice 
monotonously repeating the phrase to be 
acquired, must reach the parrot’s ear. 

Some people teach their birds in a well- 

lighted room, speaking from a place of 

concealment in a closet or behind a door. 

This method is not so good, because in 

the light a parrot’s attention is dis- 

tracted 


The Journeying of Birds. 


It is now abundantly established that 
migration is mostiy carried on at night 
and, further, mainly during clear nights. 
Only a comparatively few species, such 
as ducks, cranes, certain large hawks, 
swallows, swifts and nighthawks, mi- 
grate during the daytime, and these, it 
will be observed, are either rapacious 


power of rapid flight as to be relatively 
safe from capture. All the vast horde 
of warblers, sparrows, finches, flycatch- 
ers, thrushes and woodpeckers, as well 
as many waders and swimmers, migrate 
at night. On clear, still nights during 
the migrations, birds may often be heard 
calling to each other high over head, 
and may be actually seen by powerful 
telescopes. Woods and hedgerows that 
were untenanted one day may become 
fairly alive with birds at daylight the 
next morning, showing that they have 
arrived during the night. They remain 
to feed and rest during the day, and, if 
the weather be favorable, may practical- 
ly all disappear the next night. That 
they only venture on these journeys dur- 
ing clear nights is shown by the fact 
that on such nights very few birds are 
killed by lighthouses, monuments or 
other obstructions, whereas on cloudy 
or rainy nights, especially such as open- 
ed clear and later become overcast, 
thousands of birds become confused and 
dash themselves against these obstruc- 
tions. Thus over 1,500 birds have been 
found dead at the base of the Bartholdi 
statue in New York harbor in a single 
morning, and 230 birds of one species— 
black poll warblers—were killed in a 
single night, (September 30, 1883), by the 
Fire island light. The Washington 
monument, although not illuminated at 
night, causes the death of hundreds of 
birds annually.—Pop. Science Monthly. 


“He does not deny that many of the 
actions of ants are instinctive, but he 
insists on their reasoning capacity. He 
says that when an ant finds a suitable 
spot for a home twenty meters from a 
damaged nest, goes back and brings 
members of the community to the chosen 
place, sometimes by sheer force, and 
then begins nest building with the help 
of these recruits and conscripts, it does 
not matter whether you call her actions 


not; their character is clear enough, 
whatever words are used. It is some- 
thing of a proof of foresight too, that 
ants care as they do for the aphides, coc- 
cides, the larvae of the _ tilligometres, 
and the caterpillars of certain butter- 


speak. They watch over them, 
them, build them sometimes stables cf 
stone, defend them and transport them 
to the roots that run through the nest.” 
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last more than half a 
century; will not rust, 
or leak. It is the 
world’s standard 
for roofing tin. 
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The Finishing 


to a building estimate is to 
specify M F Roofing Tin. It 
is the best roofing material 
—perhaps just a little more 

costly at first; but it will 


the heaviest coating of 
pure tin and new lead. 
Every sheet is carefully 
inspected and only perfect 
plates sold. This @ mark 
stamped on every sheet. 
Ask your roofer, or 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 



























M F 
Roofing Tin 


is made by the old-style 
hand process. It carries 


Write f/W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 


for illustrated book on roofs and roofing. 

















Indian 


It is characteristic of most 
tribes that they permit no spectators at 
any of their religious dances or celebra- 
tions; some of the tribes of the North 
killing, without question, any who dare 
to approach them during those rites, 
says Four Track News. The Hopi, cn 
the contrary, not only permit, but in- 
vite spectators, and the weird snake 
dance, than which there is perhaps no 
more peculiar rite or ceremony among 
any of the Indian tribes, being especial- 
ly dramatic, is generally witnessed by 
large numbers from all parts of the 
country. The visits of tourists at the 
time of these dances, are sources of pro- 
fit to the Hopi, who find the strangers 
ready customers for their baskets, pot- 
tery and other wares, and this, perhaps, 
explains their hospitality. 


Bishop Doane on the Death or 
His Dog. 


I am quite sure he thinks that I am God— 
Since he is God on whom each one de- 


pends 

For life and all things that His bounty 
sends— 

My dear old dog, 
friends; 

Not quick to mind, but quicker far than I 

To Him Whom God I know and own; his 


most constant of all 


eye, 
Deep ~ aie and liquid, watches for my 
nod; 
He is more patient underneath the rod 
Than I, when God His wise corrections 


sends, 

He looks love at me, deep as words e’er 
spake; 

And from me never crumb or sup will 


take, 
But he wags thanks with his most vocal 


And when some crashing noise wakes all 
his fear 

He is content and quiet if I am near, 

Secure that my protection will prevail; 

So, faithful, mindful, thankful, trustful, he 

Tells me what I unto my God should be. 





Here are some of the odd things seen 
on Chestnut street yesterday shortly 
before noon, says a shirt-waist man. A 
man wearing an overcoat. Another 
carrying a palm leaf fan. A woman 
wearing a boa, accompanied by a little 
boy wearing sandals and no stockings. 
A “drunk” in evening clothes. A beg- 
gar woman wearing diamond (?) ear- 
rings. Sixty-three men gazing at a 
window display of corsets. A messenger 
boy running. A girl wearing a man’s 
Panama hat. A sun-burned man carry- 
ing a string of fish. A colored man in a 
baseball suit, followed by a crowd of 
colored admirers. A dude buying a 
cent’s worth of ice cream from a street 
vendor. A man pushing a lawn mower 


over the pavement.—Philadelphia Re- 
cord. 


=. 





“There is no history worthy of atten- 


co-ordinated and subsequent reflexes cr tion save that of free nations; the his- 
tory of nations under the sway of des- 
potism is no more than a collection of 
anecdotes.” 





“The best philosophical attitude to 


S adopt toward the world is a union of 
flies; which are their milch cows, so tO|the sarcasm of gayety with the indul- 


MmoOve | gence of contempt.” 








“Society would be a charming affair if 


we were only interested in one another.” 














RHEUMATISM 
A Cure Given 
By One 
Who Had It. 


Nine years ago I was attacked by muscular and in- 
flammatory rheumatism. I suffered as those who have it 
know, for over three years, and tried almost everything. 
Finally I found a remedy that cured me completely and 
it has not returned. I have Fa it to a number who 
were terribly afflicted, and it effected a cure in every case. 
Any one desiring to give this precious remedy a trial, | 
will send it on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps to pay mailing. 
Address, Mark H. Jackson, 903 University Bldg., Syracuse,N.Y. 

Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above true.—Pub. 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


RKER’'S 
BALSAM 
the hair 











PA 
HAIR 
and_beautifies 
Promotes & i$ 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














and LIQUOR HABIT CURED without incon 

venience or detention from business. Write 

THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CoO., 
Dept. P7. Lebanon, Ohio. 


Is YOUR HUSBAND, i SON OR FATHER A | 


If so, send us yourname and address with 4 cents te cover postage, packing, otc. , 
we willsend y ou a package of our “Secret Cure’’in « plain package with ful! 
directions free , how togiveit secretly in tea, coffee, food,etc. Itisodorless and 
tastelese and willcure this dreadful habit, * rag and permanently without the 
patients knowledge or consent. Itis # positive and permanent “Secret Cure’’ 
for the Drink Habit, and willcost you nothingtotry it. Good for both sexes. 


MILO DRUC CO., Dept. 118St. Louis, Mo. 

















A FAC-SIMILE OF MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By the Pan-American Exposition for a 
superior exhibit of Corsican Straw- 
berries and Red Cross Currants. 




















The Pan-Am. also conferred a diploma 
to Green’s Nursery Co., setting forth the 
fact that the award had been made for 
such an exhibit on the recommendation of 





a superior jury. 
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FRUIT PROSPECTS FOR 1902, 


Just after the severe frosts in early 
May there was a loud wail in fruit sec- 
tions and a cry that the fruit crop of 
Western New York was entirely ruined. 
I did not hesitate to express the opinion 
that if no subsequent disaster occurred 
there would be considerable fruit in this 
part of the state. 

On the 26th of June I visited a brother- 
in-law in Ontario county, near Shorts- 
ville. On the way I closely scanned 
every orchard along the railroad and 
came to the conclusion that there were 
more apples than I had seen in many 
years, excepting the notably fruitful 
years of 1896 and 1900. Wheat, rye, barley, 
oats and grass were unusually fine. On 
Brother Johnston’s place were some fine 
strawberries, notably the William Belt 
and Glen Mary. I was much pleased 
especially with the former; the berries 
were uniformly of fair size, regular in 
form, a bright searlet color and of very 
pleasant flavor. The Glen Mary averaged 
a little larger, but irregular in form and 
of good quality. He had other varieties 
and the Marshall is a favorite of his. On 
some soils this does not do very well. 
Raspberries and _ blackberries were 
promising, some old peach trees were 
loaded, but a young peach orchard that 
was filled with blossoms retained no 
fruit. 

On the opposite side of the highway in 
an orchard, planted by my youngest 
brother about thirty years ago, the trees, 
mainly Baldwins, were loaded with all 
the fruit they can carry through to ma- 
turity. The foliage was covered with the 
Bordeaux mixture, showing that they 
had been sprayed. The proprietor was 
absent and I failed to gain some infor- 
mation that I desired. A young apple 
orchard, of about nine acres, was plant- 
ed last spring, on land adjoining the 
other, and I understand the proprietor 
intends to extend his acreage of apple 
orchard farther, next year. The trees 
in the newly planted orchard appeared to 
be about twice as far apart in the rows, 
north and south, as in those east and 
west. An employee thought the trees 
were mostly Baldwins. The Refugee 
bean had been drilled in between the 
rows of trees and had come up well, de- 
spite the cold weather. They were 
planted by contract for a new canning 
factory started recently in Canandaigua. 
In cultivating the beans, the young trees 
will receive needed cultivation. 

In another part of the farm is a large 
peach orchard, two, three and four years 








old. The older trees blossomed full, but 
King Frost interposed his blasting 
power and the fruit proceeded no 
farther. In both this orchard and Mr. 
Johnston’s, mice girdled a number of 
trees when the deep snow lay upon the 
ground last winter. Some old peach 
trees in the lane adjoining the orchard 
had retained their fruit. 

Not far from the peach orchard was a 
plantation of strawberries. Observing a 
white spot on a corner of the plantation, 
I walked over to see what it meant. A 
sheet of white muslin, about thirty feet 
square, was stretched over the plants, a 
few inches above them. This protected 
the blossoms from the frost. The sheet 
was placed there by the New York Ex- 
perimental Station, of Geneva. I was 
was informed that the yield of straw- 
berries under the sheet was much 
larger than outside. Whether it would 
Save enough berries to pay cost is a 
question. Probably, had the _ sheet 
touched the tops of the plant, it would 
have failed to protect. A ‘young planta- 
tion of strawberries, the past spring, 
was a pleasant sight to behold. The 
long, straight rows, the good even stand 
of plants, and the clean culture gave 
promise of a fine crop another year. 

ANOTHER FRUIT FARM. 


My family received an invitation from 
my brother, in the northern part of On- 
tario county, to escape from the noise of 
the city during the Fourth, and spend 
the day with them. There was com- 
plaint of the almost continual rains pre- 
venting the curing of clover hay, and 
the cold June had given corn a feeble 
start, and cultivation of corn, beans and 
potatoes was almost impossible, and 
grass and weeds were starting and grow- 
ing rapidly, but almost every kind of 
vegetation, excepting corn, was luxu- 
riant. Wheat was very heavy and so 
were oats, contrasting with their almost 
entire failure last year, from ravages 
of the Hessian-fly; barley, Timothy and 
clover were splendid, and potatoes were 
doing well. Field beans had come up 
well and were calling for the cultivator 
and weeder to°protect them from the 
robbery of weeds. A very large acreage 
has been planted in Ontario county. 

Along the highway was a row of Bald- 
win apple trees that were loaded with 
large, smooth, fair, sound fruit. These 
trees have become almost = annual 
bearers and are productive of a hand- 
some income. Some little distance from 
the dwelling is a young orchard, mainly 
Northern Spys, Greenings and Baldwins 
and a few other varieties mixed in, prob- 
ably through mistake. A large propor- 
tion of the trees in this orchard were 
bearing, most of them having about all 
the fruit they could carry to maturity. 
The Spy trees were large and gave 
promise of a fine harvest of fruit. The 
Baldwins bore last year, but many of 
them were again filled and the Green- 
ings and other varieties were generally 








Three Monthly Journals One 
Year for Fifty Cents. 


We offer Vick’s Family Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in combination with Green’s 
Fruit Grower, all to be sent’ monthly, 
one year postpaid, for fifty cents. Regu- 
lar price of these journals combined is 
$1.50. Or New York Weekly Tribune 
Farmer and Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year for 75 cents. 





We offer Vick’s Family Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y., American Poultry Ad- 
vocate, Syracuse, N. Y., in combination 
with Green’s Fruit Grower, all monthly 
publications, all to be sent one year 
postpaid, for fifty cents. The regular 
price of these publications is $1.25, 


GENERAL CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW- 
ER who may desire some other periodical 
in connection with it are offered the follow- 
ing to select from. The figures in the first 
column show the regular price of FRUIT 
GROWER and the publication named. 
Those in the second column show the price 
at which the publication named and the 
FRUIT GROWER will both be sent for one 
year. At these figures you can get many 
of the publications named at a third less 


Zlub Offers 








Astonishing Prices ! 


than the regular subscription price. When 
more than one_ publication besides the 
FRUIT GROWER is wanted, send list of 
papers wanted and we will furnish the 
price for the same. We cannot send sam- 
ple copies of any paper except our own. 
Requests for others must be sent direct to 
the office of the paper wanted. 


New York Ledger, monthly....... $1 50 $ 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 50 

American Bee Journal............... 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Cosmopolitan, New York City..... 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 
Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 
Patm ARG SPlOMIe. .<..0<tescdcoesseuss 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 
Farm and Fireside.............. sakes 
ONO BI 5580 c vc vcicccetcns a6 
Conkey’s Home Journal ... 
Reliable Poultry Journal. 
Ware BOwey oo ccsccccctee 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 











Agricultural Epitomist .. 

Practical Farmer ........... 
Gleanings in Bee Culture..... 
American Poultry Advocate 
Everybody’s Magazine ..... 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly....... 
to” a erry oes 
Christian ‘THHereQld i. ..cic ec. ceseicced 
te By AY er Peer os te 
by ge Be Be 
New York Weekly Tribune Farmer 1 
Orange Judd Farmer................ 1 10 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P. O. 
order or express money order, and your 
order will be filled. Individual checks not 
taken. GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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bearing. Near the barn is an older or- 
chard, planted nearly forty years ago. 
Here were a number of Northern Spy 
trees, pleasant to behold, so loaded were 
they with sound fruit. There are also a 
few Greenings and Baldwins in this or- 
chard well fruited. The trees have been 
sprayed for several years. We rode 
around the neighborhood in which I had 
lived over twenty-two years, and never 
had I seen the farms better tilled or 
bearing better crops.—P. C. Reynolds. 





Farm Journal Notes. 





Keep the cultivators going in the 

corn. Don’t stop until the tassles come, 
but run very shallow at the last. 
* “What’s the matter?” asked the roos- 
ter, “more absent-mindedness?” “Yes,” 
replied the hen, “I can never find things 
where I lay them.” 

This is certain, that the farm’s own 
table is a good market for fruit—as far 


as it goes. There is money in it, for 
fruit is healthful and saves doctor’s 
bills. 


The favorite breeding place for flies 
is horse manure. _ So if it is kept cov- 
ered as far as possible, or, at any rate, 
far away from the house, their number 
might be decreased. 

The man who spends half his time 
looking over the fence to see what his 
neighbor is doing never wins. The win- 
ning horse is the one that keeps his nose 
straight before him and sticks right to 
the business on hand. 


Could you do your best if you were|' 


kept busy fighting flies from morning 
to night? No more can the cow. Help 
her a little by the use of the sprayer. 
She will reciprocate every such’ kind- 
ness, and do it in .2 most pleasing way, 
too. 

Many a horse hds been spoiled by his 
master leaving him unhitched about the 
farm while the owner went to visit a 
neighbor or do some other piece of work. 
Never give a horse an opportunity to 
run away. This is especially true of a 
young horse, full of life. 

When enjoying the rich berries from 
your patch, look down the road and see 
if there be not some neighbor who has 
no such luscious fruit. It would add to 
his happiness if you should have a bas- 
ket or two to spare him. Then, too, he 
might be induced to try growing some 
himself. 

Montana boasts of the second largest 
apple orchard in the United States. It 
is the property of the late Marcus Daly 
and contains 665,000 trees, being part of 
the Bitter Root stock farm. Another 
big orchard is owned by the Bitter Root 
Orchard company, containing 49,000 trees 
in one solid block. 

Make young trees grow straight, clean, 
stock; keep off diseases and insects; cul- 
tivate clean, or if you must use the land, 
plant potatoes, turnips, strawberries or 
some other crop that permits tillage, 
then cultivate them. No question about 
it, the first year is the most important; 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth are 
next in order. 

To prevent the roughness and soreness 
that follow spraying with copper sul- 
phate solutions, wash in vinegar which 
will dissolve the copper and lime com- 
pounds; wipe the hands, then moisten 
with and rub in a few drops of the fol- 
lowing mixture; one ounce glycerine, one 
ounce carbolic acid and enough vinegar 
to fill a pint bottle. 

We mulch our young trees the first 
year close u) around the body in order 
to reserve moisture about the roots. After 
the first year we mulch farther away. 
The small feeder rootlets seek the mois- 
ture of this mulching of straw and ma- 
nure, and thus are brought near the sur- 
face, where they have access to the ele- 
ments of the air. You ought to see 
them grow and bear when treated in 
this manner. 


0. 


“Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake’s shock, the ocean’s storm; 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 

Of agony are thine.” 

—FitzGreene Halleck. 








Lucas—“‘Did youse ever speckalate on 
Wall street?’ 

Timothy—‘“Yes, I uster stand around 
the Stock Exchange an’ wonder where 
my next meal wuz comin’ from.”—Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) ‘State Journal.” 





Wiggles—‘‘Hicks is an old friend of 
yours, isn’t he?” 

Waggles—“‘Yes. Why?” 
Wiggles—“Oh, I heard him talking 
about you this morning.’’—Somerville 
“Journal.” 





Jerusalem is 1,000 years older than 
Rome. It has withstood 27 sieges, and 
has been razed to the ground 17 times. 





DICK Made Well 
Weak Made 
Song. 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discoy- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That CURES Ryery 
Known Ailment. 


Wonderful Cures Are Effected That Seem 
Like Miracles Performed—tThe Secret 
of Long Life of Olden Times 
Revived. 


THE REMEDY IS FREE TO ALL WHO 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS. 


After years of patient study, and delving 
into the dusty record of the past, as well 
as following modern experiments in the 
realms of medical science, Dr. James W. 
Kidd, 202 Baltes block, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
makes the startling announcement that he 
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DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 





has surely discovered the elixir of life. 
That he is able with the aid of a mysterious 
compound, known only to himself, produced 
as a result of the years he has spent in 
searching for this precious life-giving boon, 
to cure any and every disease that is known 
to the human body. There is no doubt 
of the doctor’s earnestness in making his 
claim and the remarkable cures that he is 
daily effecting seems to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which he advances 
is one of reason and based on sound ex- 
perience in a medical practice of many 
years. It costs nothing to try his remark- 
able “Elixir of Life,” as he calls it, for he 
sends it free, to anyone who is a sufferer, 
in sufficient quantities to convince of its 
ability to cure, so there is absolutely no 
risk to run. Some of the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable wit- 
nesses would hardly be credited. The lame 
have thrown away crutches and walked 
about after two or three trials of the rem- 
edy. The sick, given up by home doctors, 
have been restored to their families and 
friends in perfect health. Rheumatism, 
neuralgia, stomach, heart, liver, kidney, 
blood and_ skin diseases and bladder 
troubles disappear as by magic. Head- 
aches, backaches, nervousness, fevers, con- 
sumption, coughs, colds, asthma, catarrh, 
bronchitis and all affections of the throat, 
lungs or any vital organs are easily over- 
come in a space of time that is simply 
marvelous. 

Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, 
dropsy, gout, scrofula and piles are quickly 
and permanently removed. It purifies the 
entire system, blood and tissues, restores 
normal nerve power, circulation and a 
state of perfect health is produced at once. 
To the doctor all systems are alike and 
equally affected by this great “Elixir of 
Life.””’ Send for the remedy to-day. It is 
free‘ to every sufferer. State what ‘you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy 
for it will be sent you free by return mail. 





I received the potted strawberry 
plants and they surpassed my expecta- 
tions. They look fully as well now after 
being set out two weeks, and fully as 
good, as any my neighbors set out last 
spring. I am also very much pleased 
with the stock I received from you last 
spring, especially the Red Cross Cur- 
rants and Champion Peach. My friends 
think they are growing remarkably well 
for the time I have had them set out. 
You will hear from me again in the 
spring when I shall want more trees.— 
Robert J. English, N. Y. 
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ABOUT THE FRUIT FAIRS. 
The time of the fruit shows is about at 
hand, and many who are growing fruit, 
and others who are not, may be thinking 


about them. It may be a question with 
some fruit growers as to whether or not 
they should attend. They may think 
that it will not pay them to go; that 
there is nothing to be gained either by 
exhibiting or by seeing what others may 
show. This is a great mistake. Let us 
look into the matter. 

It is by comparison that anything may 
be called good or bad. Even some speci- 
mens of gold or diamonds may be better 
than others, and it is so with fruits. 
Some varieties are better than others 
and some specimens of an individual 
variety are better than others. There 
are reasons, lying behind these facts, for 
their existence, and it is well worth our 
while to study into them. 

WE SEE THE BEST THERE IS. 

It is doubtless true that tnuse who at- 
tend the fairs take the best fruit they 
have, (and who would not do the same), 
and which is probably not truly repre- 
sentative of the crop as it grows at 


home. But this good fruit is evidence cf 
what can be grown with proper care 
and labor. One is apt to see, at fairs 


and expositions, the best fruit there is 
grown, although there are many good 
growers who do not take any there or 
even attend them, but others do. If a 
grower has good fruit he is apt to feel 
proud of it and to want others to see it, 
therefore he takes it to some fair where 
it may be seen. If he succeeds in getting 
an award because of its superiority he is 
encouraged to grow still better fruit and 
make a better showing the next year, or, 
if his display is not so good as others he 
is spurred on to do better. This sort of 
good natured rivalry has very beneficial 
results. It has an invigorating tendency 
to greater efforts by all concerned in the 
contest. Those who fail are likely to ask 
themselves, if not their competitors, why 
they fail and how they may produce 
better fruit. Our ideals are raised Ly 
seeing the best that may be grown, and 
we are led to try to attain them, and 
should we never do so we are sure to 
improve upon the past. 

DIFFERENT SECTIONS ARE COM- 

PARED. 

At even a small fruit show the prod- 
ucts of different sections are brought 
together and compared. At large fairs 
and expositions those of different states 
and nations are shown side by side. One 
who is disposed to learn can readily see 
what class or quality of fruits may be 
grown in each. His ideas are broadened 
and whether he is a scientific student of 
pomology or a practical, business fruit 
grower he will be able to learn, by com- 
paring the specimens, much that will be 
of value to himself, and, through his 
knowledge, to others as well. 


KNOWLEDGE OF VARIETIES. 


Sometimes one of too 
seclusive habits is induced to uncover 
| himself and his ways of doing things, 
to his own benefit and that of his fellow 
workers. 


ful associates. 


IS A RELAXATION. 

Lite should not be all work, and, while 
there is plenty of hard work in getting 
fruit ready for the fairs and in display- 
ing it, yet there is a lot of fun about it, 
too. All this I know by many years of 
experience. It relieves the monotony cf 
farm life by bringing one into the stir 
and keen but pleasant strife for su- 
premacy in the show ring. Fruit shows 
are rather breezy affairs. They often 
show one how little he knows and he 
may have the satisfaction, sometimes, of 
showing others how much he does know. 
He is likely to go home feeling benefited 
in many ways. He is better prepared for 
his work by the rest and the social con- 
tact and is sure to carry away something 
better than premium money in the shape 
of thoughtful and pleasant recollections. 

FAIRS INSTRUCT THE PUBLIC. 

The visitors at fairs learn something 
from the fruit shows. Most of them are 
attracted by the size and bright colors 
of the specimens. While this is pleasing 
it is often very deceiving, and herein lies 
one of the dangers of these gaudy dis- 
plays, and all the attendants in charge 
of the exhibits ought to be well posted 
and inform those who are seeking knowl- 
edge about the true, character of the 
varieties. The general public can learn 
much from these fairs if they will take 
a little pains to do so. The whole busi- 
ness of fruit growing, marketing and 
consuming can be and is benefitec by 
properly conducted fruit fairs. 


WHAT I HAVE GAINED. 


When I was yet a boy I began to be 
much interested in the fruit departments 
of the county and other fairs within my 
reach. I went to all of them that I could 
and spent the most of my time there in- 
stead of at the sideshows and _ horse 
races. Everyone seemed willing to show 
me and tell me what they could end I, 
thus early in life, began to be benefited 
by what I learned at the fruit shows. 

It was there that I met Dr. John A. 
Warder, who was one of the best of our 
American pomologists, and afterwards 
my employer and preceptor on his own 
farm. Had I not met him there, soon 
after I had decided to drop my college 
course and follow horticulture as a life 
work, it is not certain what would have 
been my loss, for he was my most emi- 
nent teacher in practical and scientific 
pomology, in a private way, and a dear, 
true friend until his death. 

I soon began to exhibit fruits from my 
father’s orchards, and when I had those 
of my own I continued it with renewed 
eagerness. The people of my county in 
Kansas, (Allen), desired me to make 
fruit shows for the county at the big 
fairs and expositions and I did so, taking 
within two years over $700 in prizes. 
With a part of this money a few of us 
laid the foundations of the county hor- 
ticultural society, which to-day has over 
100 active mem~ers and is a fixed, pros- 





It is wonderful what an array of varie- 
ties appears on the tables of our fruit | 
fairs. The old and reliable kinds are 
there, and, very properly, in greater pro- | 
fusion than the newer ones; but, those | 
jittle known and yet of real value, 
are apt to be brought by amateur grow- 
ers and experimenters. 

The merits of all are shown and talked 
over and new ideas are obtained that are 
of the greatest value. One can often get 
an idea of the superiority of some kind 
that another may have that will alter his 
plans for future plantings very materi- 
ally and for the better. 

Poor or inferior varieties are also made 
better known, so that they may be 
avoided. One may have heard of some | 
one that they have intended to plant | 
and when they come to see it, taste it, 
or hear about its bad behavior under cul- 
tivation he may know to let it alone. 

New seedlings of value that the public 
knows nothing about are often brought 
to such places, and are there seen by 
those who may be able to appreciate 
their good qualities and publish them. 
Many of our most dependable varieties 
were thus’ first brought to public notice. 

BETTER METHODS OF CULTURE. 

When one sees how much better fruit 
some one else has grown he wants to 
know, as we have already suggested, how 
he did it. This will lead to the discus- 
sion of methods of culture, and, as the 
fruit growers are a_ generous set of 
people they are free to tell each other 
just how they succeed. 

BRINGS PEOPLE TOGETHER. 

As with other people, so with the fruit 
growers, the fairs bring them together. 
Those who might otherwise never see 


each other are drawn to the same place 
and thus become warm friends and help- 





|last twenty-five years I have learned 


perous and useful institution. 
At the many expositions within the 


| more than I can here outline about fruits. 
I have met people there who have he- 
;come among my dearest and most valued 
friends. 

Do not fail to get all the good you can 
and give all you can by attending the 


fruit fairs. 
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How strange that some folks still believe 
that spirits walk on earth, 
ee A oo shades of the departed oft are 





Old tains of ghosts and witches now excite 
not fear, but mirth, 
For science stamps each fable as a lie; 
But superstition lingers, ’tis a strange 
thing, I remark, 
Still I always like to whistle in the dark. 
—New York Times. 
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Already the nestling sparrows 
Are clothed in a mist of gray, 

And under the breast of the swallow 
The warm eggs stir to-day. 





Already the cricket is busy 
With hints of soberer days, 

And the goldenrod lights slowly 
Its torch for the autumn blaze. 


O brief, bright smile of summer! 
O days divine and dear! 
The voices of winter’s sorrow 
Already we can hear. 
—Celia Thaxter. 





“In our last issue,” explained the editor 
ef the Hickory Ridge Missourian, ‘‘the 
types made us say that ‘the great curse 
this country ought to pray to be de- 
livered from is its baking powder.’ We 
wrote it ‘banking power.’ ’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





Striped cucumber beetle may be 
checked by applying soot on the plants 
early in the morning while the dew is 
on, 





The Garden Party. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mrs. 
Kate Eastman. 


Out on the lawn, across the w 
A = has gathered, this “bright June 


da 
All decueed in their Sunday best; 
While I, on my porch, in my rocking- -chair 
Enjoy the sight, while taking the air, 
They all look so joyous and free from 
care 
As if life were all a jest. 


Who is the fellow with locks of brown, 


That tra around with his face all 
afrow 

Who recatache so high, that he has to bend 
down 


To hear what his neighbor doth say; 
And she, in her delicate dress, so blue, 
Looks up in his eyes, with a glance so 

true, 
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As if she were sure he was trying to woo, 
Whenever he turned that way. 


The man in the dress-coat, so glossy and 
blac 
s laughing so heartily—standing just back 
ot the lady in yellow—who tries to attract 
Him in fun—for that is her way; 
And the Motleys are in with a gay quar- 
tette 
All dressed in white, and purple, and jet, 
We haven’t seen half of them, as yet, 
They’re all so very gay. 
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Now over the lawn, the last stray beams 
Of the gg) sun, in the brightness 
gleam 
Which ant jay long with such beauty teems 
On the pansy bed of my story; 
For they are the ones we’ve watched with 
such fun, 
They laugh and they rollic from rise of sun, 
And now the day’s ended—my story is done, 
And we’ll leave _— alone in their glory. 





Professor I. P. Sickest, of Cornell uni- 
versity, says: “The one fundamental 
labor of agriculture is the stirring and 
mixing of the soil.’”’ Hence how import- 
ant is tillage. 
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Successful men are like a watch; they 
have open faces enough, but don’t show 
their works in their faces.—H. ~"”. Shaw. 

“But it shall come to pass, that at 
evening time it shall be light.’’—Zecha- 
riah 14, 7. 
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THIS 
WATCH 


HOME. 


GREEN GIVES 


FOR WORK AT 


WE WILL GIVE THE WATCH SHOWN HEREWITH to any person who 
will send us five new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower for the term of one 


year at 50 cents per year. 


All you have to do is to take a copy of Green’s Fruit 


Grower and show it to your neighbors and friends, get them to subscribe, then 


send us $2.50 for five subscriptions. 


THEN WE WILL MAIL YOU THIS WATCH 


in payment for your work. This watch is a good timekeeper, guaranteed by 


the manufacturer for one year. 


Each subscriber you secure will 


receive 


Green’s Newest Book, or any of Green’s Books on Fruit Culture, as premium. 


Please get to work at once and secure this watch. 
A gentleman’s watch fully guaranteed for one year. 

Silver or gun metal finish. Fancy design. 
Heavy bevel crystal. 


wind and stem set. 

CASES—Snap back and front. 
Engraved back plate. 
wind and set. Movement tested, 
year. 


Roman or Arabic dials. 
timed, 


regulated and guaranteed 


MOVEMENT-—Size 18 in diameter and 3-8 of an inch in thickness. 


pinions. American lever escapement. 
encased in barrel 
Short wind and long run; 


minute and second hands. 
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240 beats per minute. 
Weight, complete with case, 


only 3 ounces. 
hours with one winding. 
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Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 











DEAR MADAM: 


Please Read 
My Free Offer 





Words of Wisdom to Sufferers from a 





Lady of Notre Dame, Indiana. 





I send free of charge to every sufferer this great 
Woman Remedy, with full instructions, descrip- 
tion of my past sufferings and how I permanently 
cured n. self. 


You Can Cure Yourself at Home Without the 





your 





Aid of a Physician. 





work or occupation. I have nothi 


It costs nothing to try this remedy once, and if 
you desire to continue its use, it will cost you only 
twelve cents a week. It does not interfere with 


ing to sell. 


Tell other sufferers of it; that isalllask. It cures 
everybody, young or old. 

If you feel bearing down pains as from approach- 
ing danger, pain in the back and bowels, creeping 


feeling in the salen, a desire to cry, hot flashes and faintness, or if you are eis from any 


so-called female complaint, then write to Mrs. M. Summers, Notre Dame, 
Like myself thousands have lbeen cured by it. I 


treatment and full instructions. 
a plain envelope. 


Ind., for her free 


send it in 


Mothers and Daughters will learn of a simple family remedy, which quickly and thoroughly 


cures female complaints of every nature. It saves 


having to reveal your condition to others. 


Wherever you live I can refer you to well-known ladies in your neigaborh 


worry and ex 


. who 


and the unpleasantness of 
Vigor, health and happiness result from its use. 


know and 


will testify that this family remedy cures all troubles peculiar to their sex, strengthens the whole 
system and makes healthy and strong women. Write to-day, as this offer n.ay not be made again. 


URS. M. SUMMERS, BOX 55, NOTRE DAME, IND., U.S. A. 
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Photo Shows Potted Strawberry Plant Bed Set Out Last October. 


A short distance from our office is per- 
haps one of the best beds of strawber- 
ries that has ever been noticed on the 
nursery. The plants used were pot- 
grown and were set the last week of 
last September. The bed, before plant 
setting, was carefully prepared, a good 
crop of cowpeas turned under, and a 
liberal dressing of unleached woodashes 
seattered broadcast, and mixed thor- 
oughly with the loose soil, after plow- 
ing. The rows were made four feet 
apart and the plants set one. foot apart 
in the row. ‘The soil was kept loose 
around the plants during the fall, and a 
light covering of manure put directly 
onto the plants about Dec. ist. In the 
early spring the covering was removed 
and at the first show of growing weather 
the plants began to push out a new leaf. 
Now we applied by hand a light dres- 
sing of specially prepared plant fertiliz- 
er and worked the hoes among the 
plants. When the blossoms appeared 
a boy was set to pinch them off, as we 
desired good rows of plants and not fruit 
this year. ‘Thus the plants had nothing 





to do but grow. A part of a row was 
left to see what could be done in the way 
of a fruit crop the first season and no 
blossoms pinched off, and the large 
clusters of large fruit was simply amaz- 
ing. At this time, after digging thou- 
sands upon thousands of strong plants 
from each row for this seasons potting, 
the rows are one mat of plants there 
being scarcely a division line between 
most of the rows. Those interested in 
setting potted strawberries should note 
that the plants were set within a few 
days of Oct. ist., and not in July or Au- 
gust. Some have the idea that Septem- 
ber set plants have poor chance of giv- 
ing good results, but I have demonstrat- 
ed the fact by several years experience 
that good plants set even as late as Oct. 
15th and cared for properly will ,ro- 
duce a pleasing crop of fruit the follow- 
ing season, and if not alowed to over- 
bear, fill the beds with strong plants. 
Iliustration is taken from a Kodak ex- 
posure by the writer showing a small 
portion of the beds referred to in the 
foregoing. E. H. B. 








Fruit Grown in Western N. Y. 


Some Profitable Crops.—Last season 
the apple crop was very light generally, 
says the Rural New Yorker. Many or- 
chards, however, that are located within 
a narrow belt along the lake shore, and 
another on the ridge about seven miles 
distant, and parallel with the lake, 
yielded very good returns. One grower 
told me last fall that he could count 
up 20,000 barrels along the lake shore 
within a distance of 2 1-2 miles. One 
man was so fortunate as to have an 
orchard in each of the favored sections, 
one of which produced 928 barrels, which 
were sold at $3.50 per barrel, and _ the 
other yielded 805 barrels, which brought 
$3.85 per barrel. Perhaps special men- 
tion of a few other individual orchards 
may be of interest. An orchard of 300 
Duchess apples, set seven years ago last 
spring, yielded last season 100 barrels 
of fruit, which was packed in peach bas- 
kets and ‘sold in Buffalo, netting the 
owner $500. In another instance the crop 
from 250 Baldwin trees set eighteen years 
ago, sold in the fall of 1900 for $1,360. 
From this orchard the owner filled one 
barrel with 187 apples, and another with 
194. Another filled a barrel with 99 
specimens of Twenty Ounce. After the 
barrel had been filled the bottom of the 
barrel could be seen by looking down 
through the spaces between the apples. 
The pear orchards are also yielding very 
profitable returns in seasons when not 
damaged by the psylla. One grower here 
sold his crop last fall for $2,600. Many 
others received from $600 to $1,800 for 
their pears. One orchard covering about 
three acres produced last season 200 bar- 
rels of Kieffer, which sold for $500, and 
100 barrels Bartlett, sold for $350; $550 is 
not a bad income from three acres. 
‘Prosperity in Sight.—Many acres of 
Kieffers have been planted here recently, 
and so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the owners have been well satisfied 
with the returns of those in bearing. One 
grower, who has 150 acres of: orchards, 
told me that when his oldest Kieffer cr- 
chard (of 200 trees) had been set five 
years the fruit had paid for the land it 
occupied, and that it had paid for the 
land every year since. I believe this or- 
chard was set in 1898. I have in mind 
a little peach orchard containing 240 
Early Crawford trees, set in the spring 
of 1896. In the fall of 1900 the crop was 
sold for $350, and the purchaser furnished 
baskets. Last fall the owner’ received 





for the crop $500. As the trees are set 
only a rod apart they occupy about 1 1-2 
acres. Near Morton, Orleans’ county, 
is an interesting little peach belt about 
2 1-2 miles long and half a mile wide. 
This is about three-fourths of a_ mile 
from the lake, with an elevation of about 
165 feet. In one block are 13,900 trees, 
with orchards near containing 18,000 
more. Just a little distance out of this 
favored locality in any direction, peaches 
cannot be successfully grown, but right 
here they grow to perfection, one grower 
receiving for his crop from 3,000 trees in 
the fall of 1900 nearly $10,000. A few 
specimens from this orchard measured 
12 inches in circumference. One small 
orchard here is 28 years old, and has 
never failed but two years to bear a crop 
since old enough. Some of the limbs of 
these trees are twenty feet long. This 
orchard is on a place that was sold some 
years ago at $250 per acre. In_ several 
instances I have been informed of farms, 
quite recently purchased, that have been 
paid for by the proceeds of the apple or- 
chards, some of them in three years. I 
recently talked with a man who, when 
he was supervisor a few years ago, was 
one of a committee appointed to readjust 





the assessments of farm property. He 
said it was a fact that at that time they 
considered a farm less valuable, and as- 
sessed it lower, if it had on it an apple 
orchard, than if it had none. This state 
of things has been changed, and what 
has been done in Western New York can 
be done in many other sections where the 
orchards at present are not giving satis- 
factory results, and where the vowners 
say ‘‘Fruit growing don’t pay.” To such 
I would say: Spray your orchards thor- 
oughly and give them good, intelligent 
care and cultivation, and you will open 
up mines of wealth that you have not 
before realized were at your doors. In 


.|many localities young orchards will soon 


be planted to take the places of the old 
trees that were in their prime fifty years 
ago, and for years past have been rapidly 
disappearing; and they can be planted 
none too soon. 


A too familiar story is told again in 
a recent cable despatch. A young Ameri- 
can girl, who had gone to Paris to study 
art, found herself at the end of her re- 
sources and could get no aid from home. 
Destitute and straving, she sought out a 
fellow student, a young countryman, 
from whom she might make a loan. She 
found him ill in his garret, without 
attendance and as poor as she. The girl 
sold what little belongings were left to 
her and returned to nurse the young 
man, and when he recovered from his 
illness they were married. But they 
had spent all they had and were alone 
in the great capital, without means and 
without prospects. So the two poor 
creatures closed the windows and door, 
turned on the gas and died.—Philadelphia 
Times.’ 








“Why, you are a regular little coward. 
Don’t you know that the barking dog 
never bites?” said his mother. 

“TI know that the barking dog never 
bites, but how do I know that the dog 
knows it?’’ was the tearful reply. 





“T’m not going to stay outdoors any 
more.” 

“Why?” asked her mother. 

“Because God blowed the sun out.”— 
‘Little Chronicle.” 





Attendant—Another large party has 
just arrived outside, sir. 

St. Peter—Volcanoes or 
—‘‘Life.”’ 


automobiles? 





Grandpa—Well, Horace, we havent 

caught any fish; it’s hard lines, 
Horace—But we had good luck diggin’ 

worms.—Chicago ‘‘News.”’ 





Duthe having lost a 
causing some talk, 


Mademoiselle 
lover, and the affair 


playing the harp, and said with surprise: 
“Good heavens! I was expecting to find 
you desolated with grief.” 
claimed, in a pathetic tone, 

to have seen me yesterday!” 


“you ought 


{ 





| cians and patent medicines fail. 
a man who called to see her found her | of above. Send 6 cts. for trial treatment. W. BULLARD 


Saas Facts Aaa Sanaies 





So far no serum has been discovered 
which will control or limit the disease. 
The knife, even in the hands of the most 
skilled operators, proves as deadly as the 
disease, and almost invariably there is a 
return, if the patient recovers from the 
operation. The burning plasters are too 
horrible to contemplate, and are bar- 
barous in the extreme. The greatest 
stride to a cure of the disease has heen 
made by the Dr. D. M. Bye Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. These well known 
specialists have discovered a combina- 
tion of Oils, which in their effect on dis- 
eased tissue, approaches the miraculous. 
The treatment is the result of thirty 
years’ study of this terrible disease and 
has been wrought out by patient labor. 
It is the only successful remedy krown 
to medical science and has the highest 
indorsement form the medical professio:, 
as well as from ministers and thousans 
who have been cured. Inquiries about 
the treatment gladly answered. Any 
who are interested may address box 325, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Little Gold Mine for 
Women. — The U. S. Cook 
Stove Drier is the best on the 
market ; always ready for use ; 
easily set on and off the stove. 
It works while you cook, takes 
no extra fire. ries all kinds 
of berries, cherries, fruits, veg- 
etables, etc. Don’t let your 
fruits, etc., waste. 

With this Drier you can at odd 
times evaporate wasting fruits, etc. 
for family use and enough to sell 
and exchange for all or the greater 

art of your groceries, and in fact 
Rooschota expenses. Write for cir- 
culars and special terms to agents. 


EB. B. FAHRNEY, 


Box 220, Waynesboro, Pa. 


FRUIT DRYERS AND 
EVAPORATORS. 


Best an | cheapest on the market. 
Dries all kinds of fruit, berries, 
sweet corn,etc. Can be used on any 
cook stove or oil stove. The only 
= evaporator with a direct current of 
hot air from bottom to to. ; also, 
_ larger sizes. Prices froin $3.50 to 
$50.00. Address, 

D. Stutzman, Ligonier, Ind. 


_ Please mention Green’s Fruit Growel 


THE TOPPING 
a PORTABLE 


EVAPORATOR. 


ur sizes made. Cost 
= 10 = complete. 
( any size. 
Sahicient to to pay for itself 
in from 10 to 15 days. 


Slicer, Corer, yr 
Peach and Potato Parers. 
Dried Fruit Presses. 








































Send for circular. 
4. Toprine. Marion. N.¥ 


DO YOU SCRATCH? 


Itching Eczema, all skin diseases cured. I cure when physi- 
32,000 patients — to truth 
A. 





331 Theodore Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


“Ah,” she ex- | 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? cnvumens 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, ¥ SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

This breed is as solid as its name and is often called 
the “ Farmer’s Friend,” the ‘‘ All "Round Fowl,”’ the ‘* Old 
Reliable.” 
the best fowl for farm and home raising. 
good layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
As a far-sighted farmer once said to us, “ When you kill 
one you’ve got something.” 
Wyandotte, good breeding cockerels, $2.00 each; pullets, 
$2.50 each; trios, $6.00, Eggs in season from Prize Stock, 
$1.50 for 13. 
erels, $1.00 each ; pullets, $1.50 each ; 
season, $1.00 for 15. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


It is the bird for business, and deemed by many 
It is not only a 






Barred P. Rock and White 








Also, S. C. Brown Leghorn good breeding cock- 
trios, $4.00. Eggs in 














Keep Your Insides Cool! 
















There he is, look at him! 


a 


Best for the Bowels. 
ple and booklet free. 


enuine tablet stamped C. C. 
Latins 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New York. 547 


Here’s a man who thinks he has heart disease, and is scared half to death. 
His face is all drawn out of shape from fear and agony. Every time he eats, 
his heart “ palpitates’—that simply means that his stomach is swelled up 
with gases from fermenting undigested food, and his heart thumps against 
his diaphragm. Nothing the matter with his heart. 
this gas distention is much worse, his whole body and blood get over-heated, 
and his heart and lungs get so crowded for room, that he gasps for breath. 
Every minute he expects to drop dead. Asa 
matter of fact, all he needs is to stop that souring and gas forming in his 
stomach and bowels, help his digestion along, and keep cool inside. 
all know that whenever something rots or decays, heat develops. 

in the body. Keep cool inside ! 


In the summer time, 


You 
Same 


Take a candy cathartic CASCARET 
every night at bed-time. It will work while you sleep, clean up and cool 
your insides, give you a regular, comfortable movement in the morning, 
and you'll be feeling fine all day every day. Heart Disease! 


All ie ag toc, 25c, 50c. Never sold in bulk. The 


Fudge ! 


Guaranteed to cure or your moucy back. 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 























Our Correspondence. 
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William Stewart asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower for advice about planting as- 
paragus this fall. Asparagus is usually 
planted in the spring but can be planted 
in the fall; but if I were setting out sev- 
eral acres I should wait until spring. 
Asparagus is easily transplanted if the 
crowns of the plants, where the new 
shoots start out, are not covered much 
with earth. The lower part of the roots 
ean be set as deep as they will extend 


but the crown, like the crown of the; 


strawberry, must not be buried in the 
earth, for if it is it will rot. This crown 
must be covered from sight but only 
with a slight covering of earth. As the 
new shoots appear the earth can be 
drawn up around them, but not before 
they appear. It planted this fall the 
roots should be covered with two or three 
inches of stable manure. In our garden 
we set asparagus rows three and a half 
feet apart with the plants one foot apart 
in the row so as to cultivate with a 
horse, but if you are making a bed the 
roots can be set eighteen inches apart 
between the rows. The second year af- 
ter planting some asparagus can be cut 
but the best crops cannot be cut before 
the third or fourth year. The roots will 
continue to bear perhaps for a hundred 
years after that if not attacked by any 
calamity. 


PEACHES IN THE EXTREME NORTH 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Take 
two boards say three feet, nail them to- 
gether and shaped as though they were 
making a pig trough. Now dig a trench 
three feet long and deep enough so that 
one side will lay flat in the bottom of 
the trench, the other side upright near 
the top of the ground. Plant peach trees 
in the inside of the trench next the up- 
right; the roots will all run out In one 
direction. The tree can easily be laid 
over on the ground; train your tree flat 
or fan shaped. In the fall lay flat on 
the ground covered with corn fodder, 
loose straw, evergreen brush or dirt. If 
mice are likely to injure the trees put 
in some poisoned corn. In the spring 
when all danger of frost is passed, trees 
may be raised up and held in position ty 
a support. By employing this method 
peaches may be had every year. 

How shall we head off peach borers? 
They seem difficult to manage. The New 
York Experiment station tried twenty- 
four different methods; painting around 
the roots with gas or coal tar was the 
most effective. I tried that method over 
forty years ago, with success and no bad 
effect, though I would not advise it on 
very young trees. I think I have a plan 
that will prove entirely successful: first, 
I wiil crowd cotton batting tightly be- 
tween the tree and the ground then a 
strip of cotton batting tied around the 
tree and extending to within a few 
inches of the ground on all sides of the 
tree. With these precautions I don’t 
think the newly hatched worm can reach 
the roots of the tree. In the Middle 
states June 15th, in Canada July lath, in 
the far South April.—C. W. Carpenter, 
Ohio. 


-As soon as the currants and gooseber- 
ries are picked the bushes must be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture for 
leave blight, or the leaves will drop cff 
the bushes too early, which will result 
in a poor set of fruit buds for next year’s 
crop; also during the month of May and 
June and until the berries are picked we 
must watch closely for the currant worm 
and apply fresh hellebore, one ounce 
to three gallons of water and spray, also 
add a little lime as it will prevent frcm 
injuring the leaves. 

Do not cultivate too close as it injures 
the fibre roots. In a small way take the 
potato hook and work around the bushes 
by hand, removing weeds and leaving a 
dust mulch each time. Set currant and 
goeosberry bushes three feet apart in the 
row, and leave the rows six feet apart 
so as to cultivate with horse power 
without injuring the bushes. “When set- 
ting them out be sure and puddle each 
and every one and you will lose but a 
very few.—Chauncey Alsdorf. 





Eleanor R. Parker writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower in regard to bath rooms as 
follows: Bath rooms in the country are 
a great luxury and are possible every- 
where, but not so easily arranged as in 
the cities where they have water works 
with pressure which carries the water to 
every room in the house. On the farm a 
bath room should be located on the first 
floor, as the plumbing can be arranged 
with less difficulty to get the water from 
the cistern, or elsewhere. Do not nake 


the room too small but have it of con- 


siderable size, large enough for two 
clothes-presses if possible, one for toilet 
articles and medicines, and a larger one 
for linens and other items. A_ clothes 
rack is a convenience in the bath room. 
If soiled clothing is kept in the tath 
room, which is somewhat objectionable, 
use a barrel neatly covered inside and 
out with some wash material, or better 
still, use a willow clothes-basket. 

| Fresh air should be freely admitted to 
the bath room and the room should be 
ikept scrupulously clean. Where the 
plumbing is perfect disinfectants are rot 
necessary, but where they are necessary 
potash, copperas, and borax are good Gis- 
infectants. Sponges are not so desirable 
as wash-rags. Each person should have 
his own wash cloth and it should be 
cleansed often. A flesh brush is a de- 
sirable adjunct to the bath room. 

(The vexing question in the country 
is where to empty the waste pipe that 
carries off the night soil, etc., since there 
is no sewer proper. 
pool it should be far from the house, far 
from wells or streams, and, should have 
opening at top(kept closed) so as to ad- 
mit of cleaning.—Editor.) 








Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Do you 
remember the “Hapsburg lip’ that for 
600 years has gone down a royal line in 
Europe? The Greenes are something like 
it. Perhaps you know it. How from 
early in the 1200’s the owners of Buck- 
ston Manor, (now Boughton), England, 
who took a wonderful pride in the park, 
and in decorating their grounds; were 
known as “The Lords of the green at 
Buckton.” And from this came the ap- 
pellation and name of Greene. To this 
day it is noticeable how many of the 
family show a_ liking for spacious 
grounds and for beautifying home sur- 
roundings.—Mrs. Lora S. La Mance. 





Mr. M. J. Roark, of Kentucky, asks 
Green’s Fruit Grower whether it will be 
injurious to strawberry plants that were 
set out this spring to cut off the run- 
ners now and set them out in an adjoin- 
ing bed. 

Reply: No, it will not injure the 
plants to remove the runners but will 
strengthen the plants at all times. If 
the new plant on the runner is not well 
rooted it will not grow when _ trans- 
planted. We do not cut the runners 
from the plants but take them by the 
hand and place them about six inches 
apart along the rows, covering them a 
little with earth and placing a stone Gi- 
rectly over the point where the roots will 
form. They will soon take root there 
and will bear as much fruit next year as 
'the parents plant, and sometimes more 
and larger fruit. Where these runners 
are allowed to form a thick mat between 
the plants the plants are likely to be 
smothered and will not bear so much 
fruit as though there were less of these 
young plants and there was_ suitable 
space between them, that is, about six 
inches between the plants. 





Alexander Walker, of Massachusetts, 
asks Green’s Fruit Grower about the 
care of blackberry plants. (1) When 
should the canes of this season’s growth 
be nipped off or cut back and at what 
height from the ground? (2) If rows of 
blackberry plants are eight feet apart 
how wide may the fruiting plants be 
apart in the row? (3) Is it advisable to 
nip the young growth of this year’s canes 
of raspberries? (4) Does the dewberry 
require any summer pruning? 

Reply: (1) In field culture, where the 
plants are intended to support them- 
selves, nip off the ends of the young 
shoots when they are three feet high. 
This will cause the canes to branch out 
and sustain themselves without stakes 
or other supports. The raspberry canes 
can be nipped off at the same height, 
and treated in the same manner. (2) 
Eight feet apart is none too wide for 
strong growing blackberry rows. The 
plants in the rows may be originally 
two to three feet part but if new sucker 
plants come up some of these may be left 
so that the plants in the row may in 
time be not over twelve or eighteen 
inches apart in the row. (4.) The dew- 
berry does not require so much summer 
pruning or nipping off as other stronger 
growing blackberries, and yet later in 
August I should nip off the tips of the 
dewberry shoots. Dewberries are usually 
trained to stakes. 





M. M. B., of New York, reports to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, that his orchard 
has rough bark in places and the bark 
there appears to be dead and the trees 
are not yielding fruit. 









If carried to a cess. 


His trees would seem to be attacked 
with canker, which is a fungus disease. 
The remedy is to scrape off the rough 
bark from these diseased trees and spray 
them heavily several times with Bor- 
deaux mixture, being careful to apply 
the mixture with particular force upon 
that part of the tree which is attacked 
with the disease. 





A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, 
(Mass.), says that his poultry has been 
running in the orchard where there are 
long rows of gooseberry bushes, which 
were sprayed at the same time that the 
fruit trees were sprayed, with Bordeaux 
mixture and paris green combined, in 
April and May. Later also the trees and 
bushes were sprayed with paris green 
alone. Still nearly a dozen of my hens 
that have roved about in this orchard 
have died and the remainder look sick 
and eat very little, though no change has 
been made in their feed. My poultry 
burrow in the earth under the gooseberry 
bushes since they like the shade. The 
flock of 130 birds was in fine condition 
early in the spring. I did not lose cne 
all through the winter. Can it be that 
my poultry are poisoned? Will you tell 
me also how to trim my _ gooseberry 
bushes? They are low bushes that have 
borne fruit for several years. New 
shoots are coming up among the old 
bearing canes. I find Green’s§ Fruit 
Grower a great help in many ways. The 
gooseberry will pay well here but I do 
not want to lose my poultry on account 
of the gooseberries. 

Reply: It is possible that your poul- 
try fed upon the worms that had eaten 
the poisoned leaves of the gooseberries 
and were thus themselves poisoned, but 
this is the first instance of the kind of 
which I have ever heard. Your experi- 
ence should be a warning to others to 
keep their poultry confined for a week 
during the time they are putting poison 
spray upon the bushes. Perhaps if the 
poultry had been confined for a few days 
until the worms had disappeared all 
would have been well. Possibly the poi- 
soned worms fell on the ground in large 
numbers and were thus eaten by the 
birds, whereas if they had remained on 
the foliage they would not have been 
discovered in such large numbers. We 
do not prune our gooseberries very 



















Butler Steel _ 
Hand Carts 


Combines the hand 
and bartel cart, 
and_ warehouse 
truck. Capacity, 

oo Ibs. Body 

angs low, tips 
forward ; picks up 
heavy articles without lift. 
Be oy s easy, has detach- 
2 le sid rds. Platform 28 
x 32 in. “Holds four milk cans. 
Just what yen want for garden 
use, Send for prices. 


Good Agents Wanted. Cart Dept. G. 
Roderick Lean Mig. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 








Write WELLS HIGMAN CO., how Berry 
Boxes and Fruit Packages. 


Tiliijm@ Baskets 
\ and 
Veneers 


Send for Price 
List and 
Circular. 


W. WEBSTER BASKET CO. Charlotte, makes Co., N.Y. 














Sen ‘t machine made Peach 
Baskets. Write for our 
Catalogue FREE. 


WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
Box 431. Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


——s REDUCED bars: 


za, $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet ba 73 each 


$5.00 Quaker ‘ 50 each 
$10. Ae = ve ” 6.10 each 


i $1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65¢ 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
Free with all ‘* Quakers.” 
suite for ee —— 

0; 8 ay offer. 
. pent’ aes it. Your last 





> Em: 
fal sellers. Hustlers getting. rich. Plenty ate! 
World Mfg Co., 97 World Bldg., ¢ Cincinnati, 0. 
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A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION or. Poutrey raisinc 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWING 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books de- 
voted to Pear Culture, Peach 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, 
Currant Culture, 
Western New York 

te Culture. Price by mail, post-paid, 
Cc. 


GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture is devoted to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
ture, 
Grape 
Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS 
on Fruit Culture, devoted first to “How 


Culture, 


Small Fruit Culture, 
Fruit Growing, and 
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Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 
Culture, Strawberry, Currant, 


Machine made Berry Bas. 
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STs Bio ols ols ols 20s cle els aloes 


Cc. A. Green Made the Old Farm Pay;”’ sec- 
ond to Peach Culture; third, Propagation 
of Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees; fourth, 
General Fruit Instructor. Price by mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


AMERICAN POULTRY KEEPING 


is a new book, a practical treatise on the 
management of poultry. Special attention 
is given to Hatching, Diseases, Feeding and 
Care of Poultry, also to various breeds, 
and plans for buildings. _How to Market 
Poultry and Eggs for Profit. By Mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY AS PREMIUMS. 
We will mail you your choice of above 


books free, providing you send us 50 cents 
for one subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
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er, one year, and claim this offer. 


ANOTHER OFFER. 


We will mail you, 
above books, 
strong paper covers, covering every feature 
of Fruit Growing and Poultry Raising, for 
sending us $1.25 for one subscription for 


Green’s Fruit Grower two years. We pay | 
postage. Address 4 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 4 
Rochester, N. Y. oe 
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THE WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers, 
and highly prized for their meat. The New York markets will, j 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. It will be noticed that 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, 1f we want all the 
good qualities, we must have more than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their beauty, egg laying propensities, and desirabil- 
ity in markets of the waa 
Rock, good breeding cockerels, $2.00; pullets, $2. . each ; 
trios, $6. 00. 
Al 50, S.C. Brown Leghorn good breeding cockerels, 
each ; pullets, $1.50 each; trios, $4.00. Eggs in season, $1.00 


Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
HORGRCECKOBREEEH’  - (OC PSRS ES RONORORORORONCEOC ROC ROHSOE 


hite Wyandotte ‘and Barred P. 


Eggs in season from Prize ‘Stock, $r. 50 fo a 
1.00 
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GREEN’ S FRUIT GROWER 


AND HOME COMPANION. 














" 
Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness ——— 
with Eurek 


ness Oil. It — 


sists the damp, 
keeps the lea the 
er soft and pli- 
able. Stitches 
oe not pe Rose \ \ 
o rough sur- 
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harness not 
only keeps 
looking like 
new, but 
wears a 
as longby the 
use of Eureka 
Harness Oil, 
















IMPERIAL 
PULVERIZER 
Clod Crusher, 
Roller and 
Leveler. 
Plainly described 
= circular, sent 
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oalored in Peterson Mfg. Co., Kent, 0. 


WHY PAY RETAIL PRICE, 


When you can buy a Custom-made 
Oak Leather HARNESS from the 


f. 








turers at whol 1 price. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. Write for one 
and’SAVE MONEY. 


King Harness Co., 114 Church St. Owego, N.Y. 


“rsrorou. GUN FREE. 
eit ae 





4$25. COMBINATIO 








We want to obtain at once 25,000 to 30,000 new to our 
popular magazine, Toe InLustRateD Companion, "To enable us to 
do this, we have secured at a forced sale 2,600 ofithese famous Com- 
dination Shot Guns and Rifles at a very low price, as we are willing 
to forego any immediate profits, if we can secure the increase in our 
subscription list and advertise our paper, we make this wonderful 
offer to any person who will secure us a club of only 12'subscribers 
at 25 cents eneh, ard send usthe money, $3.00. We will then giveone 
of these guns Absolutely Free, without any other considera:i wad 
Furthermore, to assist you in securing subscribers, we will send 
12 boxes of Warner’s Laxotonic Vegetable Piilets, to give one 
free to each person who subscribes, Gun is one of the finest 
constructed guns ever made, It uses centre-fire reloadable cartridges 
made by U, SL C. or Winchester. It has falling breech-block Guard 
fever oon similar to the Winchester, and is made first class in every 

art. With this gun you are, asthe cna oe prepared for either 

arge or small game. You can shoot 8 cartridges in eeid 
succession or alternately, as desired. It is ‘wally the most wond 
gun of itsday. You take no risk, If you want to get one of these = 
cellent and reliable guns, simply write us, saying you will com ay 
with our offer, and we will at once send you 2 sample copies of 
I.tustRatep Companion and 12 boxes of “Pillets and 12 subscrij tion 
coupons, and when sold, send us the mone: , $3.00, and we will = 
once forward the gun just as represented. rite at once 80 as to 

un for the summer and fall shooting. Address, 


EB, WARNER & CO., P. 0. Box 2184, New York. 
‘Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


World's Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
SS Roofing Co. awarded 
ahs == Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes tron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Nues, 0 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


about a country that produces paying crops in 
Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring, where land 
is cheap, climate the healthiest, write to 
J. E. INGRAHAM, 
3rd V. P., F. E. C. Ry. Co., ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
Please mention Green’ s Fruit Grower. 
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HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We ha /e a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Ngo 
Guaranteed to eure or your money refanded. One package by 
mail, 60c 12 pkgs. by exp.,with written guaran’ tee to cure 
95.00. WILBUR SEED MEAL EAL CO.,274 2nd 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 








‘Thanksgiving Prune is the most re- 
markable of all prunes or plums. 
Keeps for months like an apple. 


much. Gooseberries succeed best in par- 
tial shade, hence the row or two midway 
between the apple trees is a good place 
for gooseberries, but ours being in open 
field we have thought would do better 
without much pruning, making shade for 
themselves. But where the bushes are 
very old it may be well to cut out a por- 
tion of the old wood allowing new shoots 
to take the place of the old branches, 
thus renewing the life of the plantation. 





Arthur Reed, near Rochester, N. Y., 
writes us that he takes great pleasure in 
the business of fruit growing. He is 
ever inspired and cheered when he walks 
through a well laden fruit orchard and 
looks upon the wonderous works of na- 
ture as exhibited on all sides of him, be- 
neath his feet and in the heavens above. 
It is his opinion that horticulture en- 
lightens the mind and continually re- 
minds us of the beautiful in nature. 
Fruit growing gives us problems to solve, 
thus keeping the mind bright and ac- 
tive, lifting us a little above the mere 
daily routine of ordinary farm labor. 





The best way for the inexperienced to 
propagate grape vines is by layering 
them in a trench dug six inches deep, 
in the spring before the growth begins. 
Do not cover the vine with earth as it 
lies in the trench until the buds have 
made a growth of several inches; then 
cover the grape vine, leaving the green 
shoots uncovered and each green shoot 
will make a grape vine by fall when the 
layer branch may be cut into several 
vines, each one having good roots. Roots 
will appear on the old wood. It is not 
too late to layer vines now, (July 7th.) 
This in reply to C. E. Denniston, Pa. 





Sidney Barnhart, of Putnam county, 
N. Y., writes us that he planted 150 Cor- 
sican strawberry plants in the spring of 
1902, and that this year he picked a large 
amount of berries from these plants. 
Some of them were six inches in circum- 
ference. Thirteen of them filled a 


Supply and Demand. 








We are told that for many years the 
supply of crude rubber has not equalled 
the demand and we know that it is 
worth twice as much to-day as it was a 
few years ago. To increase the supply 
by scientific and economic cultivation of 
the rubber tree, is the aim of the Mutual 
Rubber Production Co., of Boston. Their 
advertisement on page three is interest- 
ing reading as is also’ a booklet they 
publish, called—‘‘Proofs of Profit.” The 
proofs submitted are confined almost 
exclusively to government and _ public 
records, sources reliable and _ disinter- 
ested. The pictures are reproductions of 
photograps, showing that the rubber 
tree makes an enormous growth in a 
short time. This booklet is free; invest 
one cent in a postal and send for it, is 
our advice. Get posted on this great in- 
*| dustry even if you have no thought of 
making any further investment. 


FARMS FOR SALE—IN VIRGINIA. 


Blue grass, timothy and clover flourish 
luxuriantly; great country for fruit; emi- 
nently healthy; level and smooth; looks 
like Western prairie; all kinds of modern 
machinery used to advantage; noted stock 
region; good for corn, wheat, oats; Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and great Northern cities 
within few hours by rail; settled by fine 
class people; best educational and _ social 
advantages; and best markets; yet land 
and labor cheap; climate delightful. 

No. 958—250 acres, 2 1-2 mi. station; 125 
acres cleared, house 6 rooms, orchard 125 
trees, many bearing; spring; taxes $19 per 





year; $1,700. 
No. 1,005—71 acres in county seat, at sta- 
tion, churches and school; fenced; mostly 


smooth; 2-story dwelling and other build- 
ings; plenty shade, some fruit; 


$2,000. 

No. 1021—167 acres; 10 mi. from Reming- 
ton; good house, outbuildings; nice orchard, 
fine water; 
$1,500; half cash. 

No. 10440—Twelve mi. Washington, D. C., 

2 1-2 mi. station; 475 acres good land, brick 
house, cost $3,000; place very cheap at 


We have many other elegant farms and 
country seats, and if interested send for 
catalogue, entitled ‘‘Virginia and Carolinas 
Illustrated;’’ contains descriptions of many 
farms, with photographs of buildings and 
crops; the finest farm catalogue issued. 
If you want Dakota farm write us. 

The American Land Co., 33 Kelly Build- 
ing, Springfield, Ohio. 





In condition for a dessert at dinner | 
as fresh fruit on Thanksgiving Day | 
and later, ripening on the trees Octo- | 
ber rst. 

Recognized as the most valuable | 
new fruit of the age. 

You have only ‘to test it to be con- 
vinced that it is the greatest market 
prune, as well as the best for home 
use, since it can be marketed when 
picked, or weeks or months later as 
you may elect, 

The acme of high quality, great pro- 
ductiveness, vigorous growth, and 
large size. 








PAINT YOUR BARN 
FOR $5 wis 


“STAY - THERE” PAINT 


Nover Cracks, Chalks, 
Peels Off or Blisters. 
Guaranteed for 5 years. Easily applied b: 
anyone. tou ny, ~ spare sent ago 
Deere- Moline, argest plow 
makers in nthe o world: aoe & Go., The Ameri- 
can Malting Co., U. S. Steel Corp. branches and 

of other world famous amg ed Sg 
aint b 


and long lite. Thousands M3 farmers 
ie thelr barns for incressing thelr 
nd for free bock and colors 


F. E. HOOK. 





cheap at) 


nearly all in cultivation; only | 


|} have just been rolled out of the paint 


;}cent. better crop of fruit than we had 





quart, and were the wonder of all who 
saw them. 





George Wilcox, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
recently called upon the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, and made the following 
report as to his success in growing 
strawberries. For many years he has 
followed the carpenter’s trade, when 
nearly sixty years old he began to grow 
strawberries in a small way, starting 
with a piece of ground four rods square. 
Each year he increased his planting. 
Three years ago he had five-eighths of 
an acre in strawberries from which he 
cleared $200 above expenses; the next 
year he had one acre from which he 
cleared $300. This year he picked straw- 
berries from two and one-half acres and 
received clear profit above cost of pick- 
ing, $1,000. He has never sold straw- 
berries at less than eight cents a quart 
and this year he received an average of 
twelve cents per quart. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Wilcox is an enthusiast 
over the strawberry. He proposes to in- 
crease his planting largely, and well he 
may for there are many farmers who do 
not sell $1,000 worth of produce from 100 
acres, much less from two and one-half 
acres. 

Mr. Wilcox’s brother, a miner, visited 
him and remarked that he was surprised 
at two things he saw about strawberries. 
One of these was the amount of work 
necessary in caring for a few acres of 
strawberries and the other surprise was 
the amount of money that a few acres 
yield. But Mr. Wilcox does not consider 
the amount of labor excessive. An acre 
of strawberries does not require so much 
work as an acre of onions, perhaps not 
half so much, but an acre of strawberries 
requires more labor than an acre of 
corn, or an acre of potatoes, aside from 
the picking of the strawberries. 
tractive feature of the strawberry is 
that it bears fruit soon after planting, 
bringing in ready money sooner than any 
other fruit crop that can be planted. 
Again, our editor would call attention 
to the fact that there are thousands 
upon thousands of localities like Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, where ten or twe've cents 
per quart are paid for strawberries. In 
such localities a few acres of straw- 
berries is a valuable gold mine. 





Notes From the Fruit Farm and 
Nursery. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. H. B. 


(Received too late for July issue.) 
June 17th.—The strawberry pickers are 
on hand to-day for the first time this 
season, the heavy frosts in May nipped | 
the earliest blossoms, consequently the | 


|date of commencing picking was a few 


days later than in previous seasons. 
Every one was surprised when the earlier 
varieties had been picked over at the 
amount of fruit picked. Senator Dunlap 
comprised about two-thirds of these. 
Corsican, Jessie, Clyde, Senator and Glen 
Mary promise a big crop. Everybody is 
strawberry hungry and 12 cents a quart 
is easily realized. 

The Crosby peach evidently was not 
affected by the hard freezing when in 
blossom. Every tree in the orchard is 
loaded with peaches. There is also a 
fair showing of other varieties, including 
Elberta, Hills Chili, ete. Crosby is king 
for hardiness. 

Blackberries made an unusual display 
of blossoms and it looks as if we can rea- 
sonably expect about two hundred per 


last season. 

Red Cross currants to the surprise of 
all will give us a good crop of fruit. We 
supposed that the frost (alluded _ to 
earlier in the notes) had ruined the crop. 

Newly painted wagons, seven of them, 


shop, also three tops for the three prin- 
cipal berry wagons. All this brightens 
things up, the pickers feel in a better 
humor when riding in a good looking 
wagon, as does the driver; the one who 





|ing a remarkable showing. Ninety-nine 











213 Hook Bidg., Hudson, Mich. 





— | the first season. 


sells the fruit has more confidence, and 
the buyer is more likely to be attracted 
by a smart looking rig than by an aver- 
age rattle-de-bang turn-out. 

Potted strawberry plants set the last 
week in September of last year are mak- 


per cent. of those planted lived and are 
throwing out runners to right and left. 
They were planted on well prepared 
average soil, kept cultivated until early 
frosts, then covered carefully with light 
manure; this was raked off in April and 
cultivation commenced. As soon as the 
blossom stamens showed they were re- 
moved. If we had allowed them to blos- 
som we might have had a good crop of 
fruit but we need growth this season. 
I would rather have 500 September set 
potted plants than risk 2,000 spring set 
layer plants, and one is sure of a crop 


An at-| 

















Every farmer 
should know 
all about 


OTASH 


Our books contain 
the teachings of the 
best agricultural au- 
thorities. 

We mail them free 
to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 











a WE’LL PAY THE FREICHT 
and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, - 25 

<}) With Rubber Tires, $15.00, I mfg. wheels % to ‘s in. 
EZ) tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
catalogue. Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct. 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. M. BOOB, Cincinasti, 0. 








RELIABLE COMMISSION MERCHANT 
BATTERSON & CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘Fruit & Ornamental, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 


and Plants. 
Correspondence solic- 
ited. Valuable dea phan ree. 
SToRR RISON CO 
TH TORRS & HAR e 
abe gars £ Hat Ohio. m 
















This fs a gold-plated Slide 
Locket and Bangle PinCom- 
bined, engraved with beaue 
tiful French design. We 
will send a sample pos' a 


CENTS in m postage atampe. 
Le will be to each fami ddress 
YNN & CO., 48 Bond St., New Yor’ 


AWEEK SALARY 


| S$ j dea. Me Men or women. Position perma- 
nt. Experience not necessary. 


agents to introduce our four reme- 
WASHBURN REMEDY €0., 119 Nassau st., New York City- 


We Start You in Business. 


6c in stamps will bring you sample of our goods and full 
| particulars. Tue I. L. Perry Cicar Co., Belfast, Me. 














| Women who suffer with painfal | riods and female 
weakness, may know that our VETAL-VINE is a 
ositive cure, if they mention this paper and send 50c. 
a whole month’s treatment. 
The Dr. Springstien Medicine Co., 
16 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
REFERENCES: AUIGH Bank in Rochester. 


‘TIL YOU BUST 
A common house fly will wave 
rge double flag GH handlea dumb bell for hours, ten 


ton his own size, with such ease as would shame the 
ems Sandow. Perfectly marvelous. One placed in your 

ouse or store window will require a policeman to dis- 
perse the crowds. Sent postpaid for 25c. Big dis- 
counts to Agents. FLY JUGGLER CO., 853 Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LOOK! 6: Complete Books for ae cents. Interesting and in 
structive. Large Novelty Catalogue fi 
Newton Novelty Co., Box 1405, Pittsburg, P: Pa. 


CURED BY Assent Tien. No > knife 
or plaster. Cae. 
CLARKE, M.D. Springfield, ng 


Ladies! Something new, making sofa pillows at home. 
$8 to $15 weekly, material furnished. Steady work. 
Send ‘tamed addressed envelope. Household Mfg. Co., Erie 
Street, Chicago. 











$5 to $12 Weekly for copying letters fon us in your 
own home, outfit and particulars free. Address, Ladies 
Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Personal Magnetism! Call it what youwill! It's 
ithe most wonderful, mysterious and powerfui 
q force in the world. By this mystic, unseen force 
. of nature you can control whom you wish, create 
endless fun and wonder, reform the degraded, 
heal the sick and afflicted, 


a 


tism,” and learn to caer ts It is + 
Address, Prof. L. A. Harraden, decaere nice Lo 








BE STRONG Well, and Enjoy Life! Al! 
9 kinds of ills eured. Never Fail. 
We cure cases others pronounce incurable. Good health 


guaranteed. Why suffer needless pain. Five (2e.) 
stamps for details. State your case. Address, 


GOOD HEALTH, 
Hornellisville, N. Y. 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
Send fr catalogue and fall rates. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE, 
No. 507 ISEN St., Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


G'NSEN e. 








Great Chinete Medical 
Root. Immensely 

Price list of roots and seed sent 
on a of 2c. stam 





EMAIRE, "P32 Norwood Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION, — 























Entirely Free. 
kind. No expense 











features. 


ordinary family wash in an hour. 


Wiard’s Standard Washer 
Satisfies Where Others Fail. 


We will send to any address anywhere, a Standard Ball-Bearings, 
‘ Double Rotary Motion, Washing Machine on 30 Days’ Trial, 


The Standard Washer possesses several new and valuable 
The Double Rotary Motion gives twice the motion of any other washer. 
A good solid place for the wringer, which does not have to be removed 
while the washer is being operated. 
upper disk rotates in the opposite direction at the same time. 
has great leverage, which, with ball bearings, reduces the power required to operate to 
the minimum. Will wash a tub full of clothes perfectly clean in a few minutes, and an 


No harsh rubbing, hence little wear on the clothes. 


Freight paid. No deposit or advance of any 
to you whatever. 


The tub turns in one direction while the 
The Standard Washer 


Will not tear the finest fabric. 











Ninety-seven per cent. of all Washers sent out, entirely 
on approval, are accepted. .»% .% A Record Unsurpassed. 








_ Some time agoI bought a Wiard Standard 
give perfect satisfaction, I would not keep it. 
machine if it cost three times the 


Anyone that wants a good reliable Washer, 
the Wiard’s Standard. 


I like it. 
dren work the machine and 
used to take all day. 


Have used your Standard Washer five days 
perfect saisfaction in every respect. 
them all. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


21 MAIN STREET, 











rice paid for it. 
Board,” and sore hands, from rubbing the seeming, and last, but not least, it allows the washing 
to be done without being over the steam inhaling fil 


Wouldn't eee py for it if I could not get another. 
the washing for a family of eight persons in twc hours, where it 


None that I ever saw can compare with it, and I have tried 


Easy Monthly Payments or a Substantial Discount for Cash. 


THE WIARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WoopsBoro, MD., July 10, 1902. 
Washing Machine on condition that if it did not 
Well, 1 still have it, and would not do without the 
It does away entirely with the “Old Wash 


thy, polluted air for half-days at a time. 
one that works easy and washes clean, then get 
Dr. C. A. STULTZ. 


STUYVESANT Fa.ts, N. Y., April 26, 1902. 
It works so easy my little chil- 


Mrs. LORENZO WILLING. 
WATERFORD, N. Y., May 9, 1902. 

each week since September last and find it gives 
Mrs. C. ADAMS. 


Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


EAST AVON, N. Y. 





‘When Forests Disappear. 


ickerman. 

| Affrighted forests raise imploring arms 
And tremble with dismay; 

Fair, sylvan creatures gaze in mute alarms, 


=| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And, grieving, glide away. 
The grand old wood, that, for a thousand 
years 


Has braved the hurricanes, 
Before the woodmen surely disappears, 
No more to store the rains. 


O cease! nor deserts make our fairest 
an 
Yet Saanis of birds and game 
| Were better far, field, roving Indian bands, 


| As, ere the pale-face came. 





| Ah! soon, on barren waters, ’neath rainless 


sky, 
Willi scorching sun look down. 





| The forest gone, shall gurgling rills run 
| dry 

| And fields be bare and brown? 

| Mr. G. A. Randall, of Michigan, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower as follows: This 


part of the country has had a wet spell 
up to July 4th, doing some injury to 
growing crops. Fruit is abundant with 
us. There is good promise of a large ap- 
ple, peach and raspberry crop, and the 
prospects for other fruits are encourag- 
ing. From ten rows eight rods long 
planted to Corsican strawberry we 
picked thirty-eight bushels for market, 
besides a large amount consumed in the 
family for short-cakes, etc. Prices for 
strawberries have been eight cents per 
quart through the season. Raspberries 
are all contracted at seven cents per 
quart and currants at five cents per 
quart. We could have sold ten times the 
amount of strawberries we grew, thus 
next season we expect to greatly enlarge 
our planting of small fruits so as to meet 
the local demand. Our varieties of 
strawberries are Glen Mary, Warfield, 
Bederwood and Corsican. We have two 
thousand plants from the six sample 
plants (of the Corsican) sent by Green’s 














ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 


SOLD FOR CASH OR ON MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


wih? 


possible price. 
cheapest here. 
factory with the 


see whether 


D. CLAP 


ence, insures you getting the “ 
saving of $10 to $20. 


Sent Free. M 
without reservoir, for city, town or count 
ing the good and bad points of a Steel 


Money Refunded after Six Months’ Trial if 


vlapp 


is not perfectly satisfactory to you. 
Erie enables me to construct the very best 


5 Ideal Stee! Range 


My superior location in Ohio on Lake 
Steel Range at the lowest 
Coal, Iron, Steel and other Steel Range materials are 
Freights are low and labor is the best. 
best facilities, run by men who have had 20 years’ experi- 
top notch”? in a Steel Range at a positive 


My complete catalogue of all sizes and styles with or 

use, with book describ- 
ange, which you should 
you buy of me or not, 


Practical Stove and Range Man, 
205 LYNN STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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* 

Why is Green's Nursery 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., so 
popular and so well known 
over this country ? 

Because they give good 
value for the money, know a 
good thing when they see it, 
and because they have served 
their patrons well and faith- 
fully for over twenty years. 

















Half a million of these oad 
wheels have been sent out on 
ourown wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It,is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
p any shape tire, straight or stag- 

= gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
louse spokes, no rotten felloes, a resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis fre 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 91 Quincy, Hise 


\ DUPLEX MACHINE 


oe bearing: successful field fence maker. Ball 
Automatic, simple, life-lasting. 

A Chil id Gan Operate It. 
——F level headed gp can take it apart and 
put it together. It makes most perfect 








: KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
ie Bx D32 Muncie, indiana. 





When Ben’s master died they told him 
he had gone to heaven. Ben shook his 
head. “I ’fraid massa not gone ther 
“But why, Ben?” ‘’Cos when massa go 
North, or go a journey to the springs he 
talk about it a long time and get ready. 
I never heard him talk about going to 
heaven; never see him get ready to go 
there.’’—School Journal. 


oO 





He that blows the coals in quarrels he 
has nothing to do with, has no right to 
complain if the sparks fly in his face.— 
Franklin. 





If some men went as far as they pay 
| they wouldn’t get far. 





97-acre farm for sale at Pascoag, Rh. L., 
| three miles from a large town; 60 «acres 
wood-land, 10 acres’ in cranberry 
meadows. Good land. Trout brooks runs 
through farm. Fair buiidings.—Mrs. B. 
|W. Leland. 


Large complete | 


Fruit Grower by mail. The Corsican is 
very large, deeply red, and of a flavor 
peculiar to itself. It is equal to Glen 
Mary in productiveness, and Glen Mary 
is the standard berry here. 

Note: The above letter indicates that 
which I have already known, that there 
are thousands upon thousands of locali- 
ties in this country where small fruit 
growing can be made immensely profit- 
able. Eight cents per quart for straw- 
berries, seven cents for raspberries and 
| five cents for currants is a good big pro- 
| fitable price, and yet there are numerous 
localities where there is a dearth of small 
fruits, where much higher prices than 
this can be secured. Considering this 
fact it is surprising that many country 
villages are supplied with strawberries 
and other small fruits from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other large cities. This. indicates 
that there are many rural people who are 
not yet educated along the line of grow- 
ing small fruits.. They do not know how 
easily they may be grown or how much 
profit they yield. The fact that these 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by E. 








You gain a year by pianting pot 
grown plants; they will bear 
fruit the first season (next June) 


THE Wonderful Shasta Daisy 


flowers measuring 4 inches in diameter. Hand- 
some colored plateand full description in Vick’s 
Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants and Small 
Fruits for fall planting. Catalogue FREE for 
the asking. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
Box 1700 Rochester, N. Y. 























GINSENG! 


THE GREAT CHINESE ROOT! 


Immensely profitable. 6 to $12 a pound. Iilus- 
trated circular, fullest instructions, best published, with 
prices for seeds and plants, 10c. Buy direct, and save 
50 to 100 per cent. in prices. Mention paper. 


P. F. LEWIS, JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 

Gl N S E N [c) $25,000 made from one-half acre. The 
most Si oe crop in the world; eas- 

ily grown throughout the U.S. and Canada. Room in 

your garden to grow thousands of dollars worth. Roots 


and seeds for sale. Send 4c for postage and get our book- 
let telling about it. Dowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


>A. BARGAIN 


ee ee ae 
, AN office address, 
MS # 








and 


——— agent our bargain price 
and it is yours. A guarantee 
i —e years 3 and where ed — oe help 


ted 
3.98 and 





SHALE, & 28, 
TELESHGNES 





FARM 


How to put them up—what they cost—why they save 
you money—all information and valuable book free. 


Write for itto JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO, 
246 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









WURLITZER @) 
Brass BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 


Tow Bopp. Gat. Br MAILED FREE 








small fruits come into bearing quickly, 
and bring ready money quicker than any 
other product of the soil, should be wise- 

ly considered by those people favorably | 

located where there is a demand for ber- 

ries and no supply. At Green’s Fruit | 
Farm strawberries sold at the village | 
stores at 10 cents per quart wholesale, a 

higher price than usual. 





A match—Mabel—“Blanche are you go- 


ing to accept Mr. Oldboy?” Blanche— | 
“Yes, I think so.” Mabel—“But he’s | 
three times as old as you.” Blanche— | 
“But he does harmonize so lovely with | 


my antique furniture.’’—Judge. | 


Barber—You're next, sir. 
Pepprey—Yes, and here, 
your pocket for yourself. 
Barber—Thank you, sir. 





Hair cut? | 
put this in 


I don’t often 


ciate— | 

Pepprey—I don’t want you to consider | 
that a tip, but “hush money.’’—Phila- | 
delphia Press. 


0. 





“If I can put one touch of a rosy sun- 
set into the life of any man or woman, 
I shall feel that I have worked with 
God.’’—George Macdonald. 





A Guaranteed Cure. 


The Wilbur Seed M Meal Company of | 
Milwaukee, Wis., make an announce- 
ment on page 19 of this paper regarding 
their Heave Cure. Although the popu- 
lar opinion all along has_ been that 


| Heaves cannot be cured they have clear- 
ly proved that such is not the case, and 


present some very strong testimonials 
from reputable horsemen proving their 
claims. The Wilbur Seed Meal company 
show their faith in their remedy by of- 
fering to refund your money if it does 
not do as they claim. This company has 
been in business for nearly a quarter of 
a century and holds an enviable reputa- 





tion for honest and fair dealing. | 


|nursery business, 


| mile from school and church; 


get my tip before I begin and I appre- | ‘ 


|acres under cultivation; 


| tiful salt water front, 
| truck 


The netsigh Wurlitzer Co., 


166 &, 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0, 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR SALE—500 bushels New Delaware 
grown Crimson Seed at $8.50 bushel. 

J. E. Holland, Milford, Dela. 
RUIT RANCH and nursery for sale— 
260 acres; stream on land; 3 wells, 
windmill, new ‘horse-power pumping plant, 
rock-water reservoir, good buildings; 30- 
acre orchard, 30 acres field crops, most alk 
bearing age; immense fruit crop, peach, 
plum, car load pears; long’ established 
good lot nursery stock, 
in the healthiest section of Texas; health 
resort, cool summers, mild winters, fine 
mountain scenery, 4 miles from railroad, 1 
long distance 








telephone line in construction; easy terms. 
| Address Fruit Ranch, Box 42, Boerne, 
| Texas. 


~ INGLE COMB White, Brown and Buff 
Rose Comb White Leghorns; stock for 
we. Mr. and Mrs. S. Rider, Maryland, 
INE 360 ACRE FARM—In Middle West- 
ern Minnesota; very best soil; 300 
60 acres pasture, 
with running spring, good wells, fine trees, 
near school and market; extra good im- 
provements; $35 per acre; terms suitable- 
Address or apply to O. J. Clark, care St- 


| Paul Nat. Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


OR SALE-—Stock farm on Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, 1,400 acres; beau- 
fine grain, grass and 
land; under wire fence; can be 
bought cheap; send for description and 
gy S. P. Woodcock & Co., Salisbury, 


OSE COMB White and Brown Les- 

horns, White and Silver Wyandottes 

15 eggs, $1.00; 39, $2.00. Rouen Duck eggs 

$1.00 per ll. Mullbery Poultry Farm, 
Poneto, Ind. 

SECRETS OF THE NURSERY BUSI- 
NESS AND HINTS TO FRUIT GROW- 
ERS, is the title of a new publication, illus- 
trated with hundreds of photographs of 
nurseries, orchards, and berry fields, printed 
on elegant paper. Sent by mail, post paid, 
for 10 cents. Address, Charles A. Green, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The candidate who gets the vote of the 
fair sex ought to receive quite a hand- 
some majority. 
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